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Through 60 Historic Years... Julie Harris as Queen Victoria 


(see p. 7) 








Ticket for Treatsville: long, tall sandwich ...and long, tall 


bottle of Coke! Something sparkling happens when you 


drink Coca-Cola. So why be dull? Rise and Coal ; : 


shine! Get arefreshing new feeling...withCoke. Wm 





BILL WEAVER SAYS. 


_ Eventhe engineers flipped 


<"® overthis scale model!” 4 


. ay mie ry WHEN CHRYSLER CORPORATION ENGINEERS SAW 
REVELL’S WORKING MODEL OF THE ECONOMY 
SLANT SIX ENGINE, THEY WERE AMAZED 
AT ITS ACCURACY 


it works like the real thing and this Revell % scale 
battery-powered model is authentic right to the last 
valve. You don't have to be an engineer to build one, 
either—the kit comes with a complete instruction book! 





“You can tear it down—rebuild it— 

overhaul it,’’ said another engineer. ‘“‘The breakaway front is great, lets 

“This model has everything—cooling sys- you watch pistons working, crankshaft 

tem, carburetor, pistons, air cleaner— turning, spark plugs lighting up—the 

over 300 parts. Every one is molded in au- whole works. | can see how building this 

thentic colors: red, gray, silver and black.” model would be fun for anyone—includ- 
ing an engineer!" 


om 





. . . - “ Y 
3 1 iN 0 aut thegubr Penparatian . 
Build your own working model Slant Six: * yk 


‘‘We designed Fee for 
the real one on a 30° slant,” ook for this display at your nearby store! #2 
one engineer told Bill. “It made room we > al 
for a bigger, easier-breathing mani- y <2) 3 is aa 
fold, so each cylinder runs at top KN cereal Sg 
efficiency. That's why this six gives R 
20% more go on 15% less gas than Chrysler if X 
any we've had before. And it’s amaz- o He 
ing how Revell has matched every C t ‘ 
detail of this new engine in their orpora om 
scale model!” 

PLYMOUTH e VALIANT « DODGE « DART 

LANCER e CHRYSLER « IMPERIAL 





The pictures you take for FUN 
can be Ansco Award Winners! 


You can be a winner in the 1962 Scholastic-Ansco 
Photography Awards Contest. Top prizes in each 
category are $100, $50, and $25—plus five Honor- 
able Mention Merchandise Awards. Cash prizes 
are doubled for pictures taken on Ansco film! 
Enter as many black-and-white pictures or 
color transparencies as you like. There are classi- 
fications for most every kind of subject, all levels 
of skill. Whether you’re an expert, or an occa- 
sional picture-taker, you can be a prize winner. 
Contest is open to anyone in grades 7 through 


12. So grab your camera, load it with All-Weather 
black-and-white, or Anscochrome® color film, 
and start taking pictures now! Get rules booklet 
at your camera dealer, or write: Ansco, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. A Division of General Aniline & 
Film Corporation. 


Ansco 
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“Grandmother, thanks for 
| lending me your necklace” 


“T just had to call and tell you how pretty it looks with 
my new dress. I’ll return it tomorrow ...and tell you all 
about the party!” 

Visiting with her grandmother is one of many practical 
uses Susan finds for the extension phone in her bedroom. 
Discussing school work privately—and without disturbance 
to anybody else in the house—is another. Susan uses her 
phone often but she uses it thoughtfully. And that’s one 
of the reasons why the whole family now agrees that 
extension phones are among the most worth-while con- 
veniences a busy teenager can have! 


+) It’s smart to use the telephone—and fun, too 
& / BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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a SINGER 
machine 


A new muu-muu for you! 
Shifty. Curve-catchy. Made with 
two straight seams and a smile on 
@ SINGER* Machine. 

That’s right. Just 2 lengths of 
cloth—one for the front and one 
for the back. Stitch ‘em up the 
sides on a SINGER (they're the 
neatest, niftiest, easiest-to-use 
machines going). Add a couple of 
darts for femininity and you're in. 

We used McCall's pattern 
#6035 and stalked the fabric 
counter for 3 yds. of jungle print. 
Our muu-muu cost a cool $4.00. 
Yours could be even less. 

Absolutely habit-forming — the 
quick, clever things you can do 
with a little fabric and a SINGER 
machine. You can have your very 
own SINGER now. And—on easy 
teen-allowance terms, 





SINGER “Young Budget”’...a sleek teen 

favorite because it's so simple to run. 

Talented, too. 

New low prices start at $59.50 for the 
SPARTAN* model (not illustrated) 


ell 


SINGER 
SEWING CENTERS 


Listed in your phone book under SINGER 
SEWING MACHINE CoO. *A Trademark 
of THE SINGER MEG. CO. : 
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ON THE WORLD'S 


=) Comment’ 
| ON THE WORLD'S NEWS. FRONTS | 


Peace Corps Furor 


“(Margery Michelmore] is the Peace 
Corps girl in Nigeria whose random post- 
card fell into native hands—apparently 
because she carelessly lost it—and pro- 
voked a worldwide incident. 

“Nothing in the card was sinister. 
It contained the instinctive expression 
of horror of an affluent American girl in 
her first direct encounter with squalor. 
. ... She was neither patronizing nor 
self-righteous in her comment. Yet who- 
ever found the lost card managed to 
stage a big production. Like many other 
people, the Nigerians need and want 
help; but they do not like to be told 
how desperate is their need, The dem- 
agogues in their midst swiftly exploited 
the incident. 

“All this was predictable. It was re- 
marked by many observers months ago 
that any misadventures suffered by any 
Peace Corps member would create a 
disproportionate storm. This is not the 
last time it will happen. 

“What is disturbing is the vindictive 
enthusiasm with which much of the 
American press heralded the story. . . . 
[This] provokes more questions about 


NEWS 


FRONTS 


us than it does about the Nigerians. 
Why is there so much desire to bur- 
lesque the Peace Corps? Why does so 
much of the press relish this episode 
as sure evidence that any adventure 
in idealism is a capricious and futile 
effort? In such matters it might be 
said that we are a backward, 
primitive, underdeveloped people.” 
—James A. Wechsler in N.Y. Post 


“The incident should do more good 
than harm to the Peace Corps cause. 
. . . It suggests the need for impressing 
upon Peace Corps workers the enor- 
mous responsibility that is theirs for 
keeping whatever shock or revulsion 
they may feel abroad to themselves.” 


—The Toledo (Ohio) Blade 


“The black eye the U. S. Peace Corps 
has received in Nigeria will not be 
the last. It is symptomatic of the weak- 
ness inherent in a program whose front- 
line participants are recruited among 
youngsters whose enthusiasm outweighs 
their experience and whose naiveté 
precludes a governor on the idealism 
that is a prime qualification.” 





ENEATH the gradually “aging” 

make-up on our cover is actress 
Julie Harris, stepping into the pages 
of history to portray on television 
the life of Britain’s long-ruling (1837- 
1901) Queen Victoria. (The color 
telecast will be shown on the Hall- 
mark Hall of Fame over NBC-TV, 
Thursday, November 30.) 

In the title role of Victoria Regina 
by English playwright Laurence 
Housman, Miss Harris ages 60 years 
—from a shy, young British princess 
more concerned with romance than 
politics to a politically tough and 
determined matriarch of European 
royalty. 

Victoria Regina, written in 1934, 
became one of the most celebrated 
Broadway starring roles for “the first 
lady of the American stage” Helen 
Hayes. Due to make-up and scenery- 
changing problems in the theatre, 
the full script of 26 scenes had to 
be chopped back to 19 for Miss 
Hayes. Now, thanks to TV tape, 
the seven side-tracked scenes are 
being taken out of moth balls and 





Cover Girl: Queen Victoria 


all scenes performed by Miss Harris. 

The drama is essentially a roman- 
tic portrait of Victoria and her hus- 
band, the German Prince Albert of 
Saxe-Coburg (played by James Don- 
ald). Elaborate sets and costumes 
carefully capture the ornate flavor 
of the Victorian period. 

The romantic approach to Vic- 
toria, however, causes much of his- 
torical significance to be bypassed 
or just hinted at. For example, the 
queen’s important struggles with her 
first foreign secretary, Viscount Pal- 
merston, are only tangentially sug- 
gested in the play. 

Palmerston had served unc er Kings 
George III, George IV, and William 
IV (and largely gotten his own polit- 
ical way under them) before he 
tangled with Victoria. A supporter 
of liberal reforms to free Europe 
from control by aristocracy and ab- 
solute monarchy, Palmerston met 
headlong opposition from Victoria 
and her husband. The royal couple, 
related to almost all of Europe’s 
royalty, believed that if the conti- 
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“(The Peace Corps] is a juvenile ex- 
periment. If you want to take a trip 
to the moon, send the Peace Corps up 
there. It is an undeveloped country. 
Judging from the postcards I read, this 
would really be sending the ‘experts’ 
on undeveloped countries.” 

—Former President Eisenhower 
in a speech at New York. 


“A few days after the Case of the 
Lost Postcard, I dropped into Peace 
Corps headquarters in Washington to 
find out what else was new. “Nobody 
ever writes about any of the encourag- 
ing things that happen to the Corps,’ 
complained [Deputy Director] William 
Haddad. . . . ‘But there are some. We 
have been received everywhere with 
tremendous enthusiasm. .. . 

“In Ghana [at a reception] . . . the 
Peace Corps delegation sang a Ghanian 
song . . . in Twi, the native language. 
. . » Made the Peace Corps very big 
in Ghana. No American had ever come 
to Ghana speaking any Twi at all, and 
we came singing it.’ 

“It is very easy to poke fun at this 
sort of thing, but it is very dangerous 
and very wrong. Americans abroad are 
known as rich and rude. A few poor 
and polite Americans may undo a cen- 
tury or so of bad manners... . 

—John Crosby in Chicago Sun-Times 


HEADLINES 


nent’s crowns were not vigorously 
upheld, their own world would be 
in danger. 

Victoria’s obstinate opposition to 
change finally triumphed, and was 
strengthéned with the rise to power 
of Prime Minister Benjamin Disraeli. 
In the telecast this influential states- 
man (played by Basil Rathbone) is 
dismissed with just one scene as a 
trusted adviser of the aging queen. 

Despite its shortcomings as history 
and its avoidance of the major social 
and political forces that gave the 
Victorian Age its real meaning, Hous- 
man’s play Victoria Regina remains 
a vivid, colorful portrait of one of 
the world’s most famous monarchs. 

It is likely, too, that the upcoming 
telecast may whet viewers’ appetites 
to learn more about Victoria and her 
era. For those curious to read about 
the period’s political contests, a 
new book, Regina vs. Palmerston by 
Brian Connell, has just recently been 
published — providing fresh insight 
into two leading minds and charac- 
ters of the nineteenth century. 











Mauldin in St. Louis Post-Dispateh 
“Timber-r-r-r!” 
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How’re They 


Going to Keep Them 
Down on the Farm... 


After 
Reapportionment ? 


The “city slicker,” claiming he has long been “out-slicked” 


by rural voters, 


HEN political scientists gather to 

expound upon the intricacies of 
U. §, politics, they usually wind up 
talking about the same thing as cigar- 
chomping political bosses in smoke-filled 
rooms. Though their level of discussion 
may be more elevated and discreet, 
academic experts talk (as do local ward 
heelers) about groups when they talk 
about politics. 

To a considerable extent, U. S. poli- 
tics is group politics. Both the political 
scientist and the local ward heeler rec- 
ognize that, by and large, Americans 
display a marked tendency to vote in 
blocs. Thus politics is often analyzed 
in terms of group or bloc voting—the 
labor vote, the farm vote, the city vote, 
the Negro vote, the veterans’ vote, etc. 
For the practical politician running for 
office, keeping up with the views of 
such groups is the bread-and-butter of 
life, and to ignore group interests can 
amount to courting disaster at the poll- 
ing booth. 

At times the interests of two power- 
ful groups clash head-on over a ques- 
tion of public policy, Just such a head- 
on clash occurred before the U. S. Su- 
preme Court last month when a long 


WY. 
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smouldering feud between city voters 
and rural voters flared into national 
headlines, 

City voters in Tennessee, chafing at 
under-representation in Tennessee’s state 
legislature, urged the nine justices of 
the nation’s highest court to put an end 
to the domination of Tennessee politics 
by rural voters. A partial list of the city 
dwellers’ complaints includes: 
> Today approximately 40 per cent of 
Tennessee’s population (a predominant- 
ly rural 40 per cent) elects 63 out of 
99 members (or roughly 63 per cent) 
in Tennessee’s lower house—which, un- 
der the state’s constitution, is supposed 
to be apportioned according to popu- 
lation. 
> Since 1900, Tennessee has shifted 
from a predominantly rural to a pre- 
dominantly urban society, with the 
number of people engaged in farming 
falling to about 25 per cent of the popu- 
lation. Yet for 60 years, rural represent- 
atives controlling the Tennessee state 
legislature have refused to reapportion 
seats in the lower house according to 
changes in the population—even though 
the Tennessee constitution requires such 
reapportionment. 
> Though city representatives have 
sought reapportionment on 20 different 
occasions, the rural-dominated legisla- 
ture has blocked each attempt. Result: 
today one lower house member from a 
rural district represents 4,000 persons 
whereas one from an urban district 
represents 72,000. 


is pressing for greater representation in U. S. politics 


> Rural representatives, it is charged, 
“milk” the cities of tax dellars and then 
pour the funds into their own districts. 
Urban Davidson County (Nashville and 
suburbs) contributed $17,752,000 to the 
state in sales taxes last year, got back 
$9,069,000 for education. Rural Moore 
County contributed $29,500, got back 
$183,000 for education. 

“We're at the end of the road,” 
Charles S. Rhyne, attorney for the city 
dwellers, told the U. S. Supreme Court. 
“If there is no judicial remedy, these 


Herblock in Washington Post 
“If You Don’t Like It, You Can Cast 
Your Twentieth of a Vote Against it.” 
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[city] people are consigned to second- 
class citizenship for the rest of their 
lives.” 

The U. S. Constitution requires that 
seats in the U. S. House of Representa- 
tives be apportioned among the various 
states according to their populations. 
But the apportionment of seats in state 
legislatures is left for the states them- 
selves to decide.. (Forty-five states pro- 
vide that the seats in the lower houses 
of their legislatures be distributed ac- 
cording to population within the state. 
Some states add a guarantee that each 
town, no matter how small in popula- 
tion, will have one seat.) 

“But there is nothing in the Consti- 
tution of the United States that ordains 
that state government must be an agri- 
cultural commodity,” attorney Rhyne 
told the Supreme Court. “The state leg- 
islative situation has reached the point 
of a great national tragedy.” 

The federal government, represented 
by Solicitor General Archibald Cox, 
also entered the Supreme Court case on 
behalf of Tennessee urbanites. Fair rep- 
resentation, Mr. Cox told the Court, “is 
an indispensable condition of a free 
society.” 


Siete Assistant Attorney 
General Jack Wilson argued in reply 


that the U. S. Supreme Court had no 
business meddling in state politics. 

“The urban counties ought to have 
more representation,” Mr. Wilson agreed. 
“But it should be done by public pres- 
sure on state officials, and not by federal 
courts.” 

He also reminded the justices that in 
a similar case in 1946, the U. S. Su- 
preme Court had dismissed a plea by 
voters in Chicago that the Illinois legis- 
lature be forced to reapportion seats in 
the U. S. House of Representatives more 
“fairly.” By a vote of four to three (with 
two justices not participating), the 
Court then held that such a problem 
was political in nature and, therefore, 
not within its judicial function. 

“Courts ought not to enter this polit- 
ical thicket,” Justice Frankfurter had 
said in the 1946 case, “The remedy for 
unfairness in districting is to secure 
state legislatures that will apportion 
properly, or to invoke the ample powers 
of [the U. S.] Congress.” 

Since 1946, however, six new jus- 
tices have been appointed to the U. S. 
Supreme Court. It is possible, therefore, 
that the outcome of the Tennessee case 
now before the Court may be different 
from the Illinois case. 

In questioning Solicitor General Cox 
on reapportionment in Tennessee, Jus- 
tice Frankfurter indicated, however, 
that he had not changed his mind since 
1946. “The mere fact that there’s a rot- 
ten situation,” he remarked at one point, 


“doesn’t mean that a court should act.” 

“There are wrongs which can be 
righted only by the people or their 
legislatures,” Solicitor General Cox re- 
plied. “But judicial inaction through ex- 
cessive caution .. , might do our gov- 
ernmental system, including the judicial 
branch, still greater damage. . . . The 
question is not whether the courts can 
do everything, but whether they can do 
something!” 


As the argument spun on, some ob- 
servers were reminded of the Supreme 
Court's historic desegregation decision 
of 1954. In that case the Court held that 
state laws requiring segregated educa- 
tional facilities for whites and Negroes 
were unconstitutional—in violation of 
the 14th Amendment’s guarantee of 
“equal protection of the laws” regard- 
less of race or color. City voters were 
now asking: Are we getting “equal pro- 
tection of the laws” when in some states 
one farmer can out-vote as many as 
500 city dwellers? 

The implications of the Tennessee 
case are dramatic and sweeping. If the 
Supreme Court overturns its 1946 opin- 
ion and rules that Tennessee must re- 
apportion, the flood-gates to political 
upheaval might be unlocked in states 
from coast to coast. 

The federal courts could be swamped 
by similar appeals from city voters in 
at least 35 states. In each, rural ele- 
ments constitute a minority of the popu- 
lation but wield disproportionately large 
political power. 

Over the past half century, the trend 
toward urban and suburban living has 
been in full force, As the U. S. popu- 
lation has shifted from predominantly 
farm to predominantly city, the distribu- 
tion of seats in state legislatures has 
grown progressively more unbalanced 


Source: Christian Science Monitor 
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in terms of the shift in population. 

Yet rural elements in many states, 
having gained power at a time when 
the U. S. was predominantly agricul- 
tural, have refused to yield their con- 
trol over state legislatures by consent- 
ing to reapportionment. Thus in Con- 
necticut, for example, at the time of the 
1950 census about 9% per cent of the 
population controlled a majority of the 
seats in the state’s lower house. In Ver- 
mont the figure was 12% per cent. In 
Florida, 17 per cent. In Delaware, 19% 
per cent, and in Kansas, 22% per cent. 

In New Hampshire, one legislator has 
only 16 constituents while another at 
the opposite extreme has 2,179. In Ver- 
mont the representative of the 48 resi- 
dents of the town of Victory has a voice 
in the lower house equal to that of the 
representative of 33,000 residents in 
the city of Burlington. In 1793 Ver- 
mont gave each town a seat in the 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Blacked-in areas show three exam- 
ples of “gerrymandering’’—the draw- 
ing of Congressional districts by state 
legislators so as to favor the ma- 
jority party. At left is New York’s 
12th district (Republican), carved out 
of pieces of five Democratic districts 
in Brooklyn by a _ Republican-con- 
trolled legislature. It gives Republi- 
cans one “sure” voice in U.S. House 
from Brooklyn. Above is California’s 
26th district (Democratic) in Los An- 
geles. Republican state legislature 
here sought to crowd many of city’s 
Democrats into state’s largest Con- 
gressional district giving Republicans 
a chance to win in other districts. 
Below is North Carolina’s 10th dis- 
trict (Republican) into which state's 
Democratic-controlled legislature has 
squeezed most of the state’s Repub- 
lican voting strength. 











THE QUESTION AT ISSUE 


REIGN AID—as both loans and outright grants, 
and in the form of economic, military, and tech- 
nical aid—has been a keystone of U. S. foreign policy 
since the end of World War II. The program was born 
under a Democratic administration and was continued 
and enlarged under a Republican administration—until 
by 1961 a massive $86,000,000,000 has been spent, lent, 
and given away to some 70 nations throughout the world. 
These nations include friends and allies, so-called 
neutrals (nations which claim to align themselves with 
neither the Western democracies nor the Soviet bloc) 
and even Communist countries like Poland and Yugo- 
slavia. 

In his inaugural speech last January, President Kennedy 
said: “To those people in the huts and villages of half 
the globe struggling to break the bonds of mass misery, 
we pledge our best efforts to help them help themselves, 


of the nist 
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for whatever period is required—not because the Com- 
munists may be doing it, not because we seek their votes, 
but because it is right.” 

The past session of Congress, with support from both 
major political parties, voted to continue foreign aid 
for the coming year—at a cost of nearly $4,000,000,000. 

However, certain turns in world affairs have led some 
persons to ask if perhaps we should re-consider which 
nations get our aid. For example, Polish officials have 
recently attacked the U. S. violently as “colonialist and 
imperialist.” Several African “neutrals,” such as Ghana 
and Guinea, have reviled us and voted against us re- 
peatedly in the U.N. Several other “neutrals” have openly 
sided with the Soviets on the Berlin issue. Some leaders 
attending the recent Belgrade conference of neutrals 
were far less critical of Soviet actions in international 
affairs than of U. S. actions. 

Such incidents have apparently even affected the 
President’s position on foreign aid. At the time he signed 


Foreign Aid to 


A pro and con discussion: Should the US. continue to aid nations which 


CURTAIL AID! 


1. It’s time we realized we can't buy 
friends with foreign aid. 


Where is our gigantic, free-spending 
foreign aid program getting us? Are we 
held up as the benevolent land of free- 
dom by the people we help? Are we 
respected and thanked for our gener- 
osity? Do the peoples we aid even 
bother to stand by us in crucial inter- 
national tests? The answer, unfortu- 
nately, has become no in too many 
instances. 

The recent conference of 25 neutral 
nations at Belgrade proved this. The 
neutrals have long — and loudly — pro- 
claimed that a ban on testing nuclear 
bombs is essential to world peace. But 
hardly a peep was heard from their 
collective voices when the Soviet Union 
went back on its own voluntary ban 
and resumed testing. As Chicago Daily 
News columnist Peter Lisagor puts it: 
“If we [the U. S.] had announced re- 
sumption of nuclear tests as Moscow 
did, India would be up in arms cry- 
ing we had betrayed mankind, the Afro- 
Asian bloc would be huddling to con- 
sider a resolution to condemn us. . .” 

It would seem that the more we aid 
some nations, the more they flaunt us, 
taunt us, denounce us, and degrade us. 
On the other hand, the more the So- 


viets bully and threaten them, the more 
they meekly bow and scrape to the 
Soviets. 

Granted we purposely aren’t—and 
never will act—like the Soviets in this. 
But aren't we tired of getting kicked in 
the teeth by people we’ve tried to help? 
Isn’t it time we faced up to the fact that 
international friendship and world peace 
are not “commodities” which can be 


bought? We simply cannot win friends 
or assure peace by doling out billions of 
dollars in foreign aid year in and year 
out to everybody. 


2. It’s time we started restricting our 
help to nations which stand by us. 


U. S. Senator Kenneth Keating (R., 
N. Y.) told Senior Scholastic: “Frankly, 
the United States cannot afford to sup- 
port the whole world. The Belgrade 


. conference of the so-called neutrals cer- 


tainly left the impression in many minds 
that the money we have spent on foreign 
aid in some countries might far better 
have been spent elsewhere. 

“In these years of mounting crises,” 
Senator Keating added, “we must not 
use our resources except where they can 
really contribute to the cause of free- 
dom. We should concentrate our aid, in 
amounts large enough to be really effec- 
tive, on countries that will themselves 
make the effort required to build a 
strong and free economy and that also 
will have an appreciation of American 
objectives on the world scene.” 

Too often the U. S. gives but token 
amounts of aid to its friends while heap- 
ing lavish amounts on nations whose at- 
titudes are open to question. 

In the last 15 years, Communist Yu- 


+ goslavia has received nearly twice as 


“There is a Santa Claus, but...” 


much U. S. aid as Argentina (which has 
consistently backed us on major inter- 
national issues). India (often critical of 
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the appropriation bill for foreign aid in late September, 
Mr. Kennedy said: “It is my belief that in the administra- 
tion of these funds we should give great attention and 

tion to those nations who have our view of 
the world crisis.” 

New fuel was added to the controversy just last month 
when it became known that the U. S. had sold 180 jet 
fighters (described as obsolete by the U. S. Air Force) 
to Yugoslavia last March—and that we have been training 
Yugoslav pilots here in the U. S. This brought increased 
demands by some Democrats and Republicans to end 
both military and economic aid to Yugoslavia. 

Other people reply, however, that just because some 
nations don’t side with us on every international issue 
doesn’t make them pro-Soviet or anti-U. §, Furthermore, 
some say, if we take away our aid to these nations, 
they will have no choice but to turn to the Communists 
for the aid they sorely need—and then where will we be? 

Here are arguments on both sides of the question. 








Yardley in Baltimore Sun 
“It does seem like a heck of a way to run a bank!” 


“Sometime Only” Friends ? 


ally themselves with the Soviet Union on major international issues? 


the U. S.) has received more than twice 
as much U.S, aid as either Turkey or 
Brazil (both of which have generally 
backed us). The United Arab Republic 
(whose President Nasser has “played” 
East against West whenever it served 
his purpose) has received more than 
twice as much aid as Thailand (which 
has been one of our most loyal friends 
in troubled Southeast Asia). 

Doesn't something seem to be out of 
whack here? 

Consider, too, that the U. S. has 
promised to provide Ghana with mil- 
lions of dollars to help build a giant 
hydroelectric and aluminum-producing 
project on the Volta River. Yet Ghana 
continues to support the Communists on 
major international issues more often 
than it supports the U. S. 

Isn’t something wrong here, too? 

As U. S. Senator Strom Thurmond 
(D., S. C.) told Senior Scholastic: “Aid 
to nations which support the Soviets on 
major international issues... constitutes 
a waste of money which we do not have 
and thereby plays directly into the hands 
of the Communists.” 


3. Aid to countries which fail to sup- 
port us is just money down the drain. 


Since 1945 we have spent more than 
$86 billion in foreign aid in various parts 
of the world. The price of this aid has 
been higher taxes for everyone in the 
U, 8., a public debt reaching fantastic 


proportions, and a creeping inflation 
which has tended to price some of our 
goods out of many foreign markets. 

It would be nice to say that we have 
so much money that we can go on 
handing it out to everybody all over the 
world indefinitely. But that just isn’t the 
case. 

In short, it’s time for us to re-evaluate 
our foreign aid program and think in 
terms of curtailing it. And if it must be 
cut, the place to start is where our aid 
seems to be doing the least good for us. 

If some countries want to believe the 
Soviet Union is right and the U.S. wrong 
on major international issues, that is 
their right and privilege. But so is it the 
right and privilege of the U. S. to tell 
those nations we are not Santa Claus. 
Let them, instead, ask the Soviet Union 
for aid. Let the Soviets bear the burden 
—not us. 

Some Americans tend to get on a lofty 
perch and forget that we are in a Cold 
War with the Communists. They seem 
to think we should assume some “above 
it all” approach whereby we bend over 
backwards to excuse whatever other na- 
tions do against us. Well, it’s time we 
all got our feet back on solid ground 
and realized we are in a deadly serious 
Cold War with an enemy which has 
vowed to destroy us if he can. And any 
country which goes along voluntarily 
with the bloc that is threatening to de- 
stroy us should be treated accordingly. 


CONTINUE AID! 


1. U.S. aid is not intended to win 
puppets for our side. 


If you, as a person, give to another 
person in need, do you expect that per- 
son to become a slave to you? Is he to 
lose all his rights to individual thought 
and self-respect to become your “yes 
man”? You would probably answer in- 
dignantly: “Of course not!” 

Then why are so many Americans, 
who respect persons who stand on their 
own two feet, now demanding that 
whole nations bow to us in return for 
foreign aid? We offer aid with a friendly 
smile and a handshake—stating there are 
no political strings attached. But as soon 
as a nation disagrees with us on any 
issue, some people start to scream: “Cut 
the aid!” 

Secretary of State Dean Rusk recently 
told the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee that the U. S. should not attach 
strings “which humiliate, offend, or im- 
pair the freedom of others. . . . Self-help 
must be our principal ‘string.’” Secre- 
tary Rusk also said the U. S. has never, 
and should never, give aid “to purchase 
agreement.” 

Naturally we'd like all the nations of 
the world to agree with us and support 
us on major international issues. But the 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Recovering from the devastation of World War IL the peoples 


of Western Europe have attained unexpected prosperity 


NCIENT LEGENDS tell of the 
phoenix—a miraculous bird which, 
after being destroyed by fire, would 
rise anew from its own ashes, In mod- 
ern times, the rebirth of Western Eu- 
rope has seemed hardly less miraculous. 
Only 16 years ago, Europe was buried 
under the ashes of World War II. Cities 
had been pounded to rubble. Factories 
lay in ruins. Millions of persons were 
starving and homeless. Noting the grow- 
ing strength of communism, some ob- 
servers wondered whether democracy 
and capitalism could survive the crisis. 


RAPID REVIVAL 


Today the picture has changed. Afte1 
a breathtaking comeback, Western Eu- 
rope has climbed to new heights of 
prosperity. According to the Twentieth 
Century Fund’s monumental study of 
Europe’s Needs and Resources, the peo- 
ple of Western Europe “live better than 
ever before, and can look confidently 
toward their immediate economic fu- 
ture.” 

In every field of activity, Western 
Europe has chalked up impressive gains. 
Industrial production has more than 
doubled in the past two decades. With 
fewer men on the farm, agricultural 
output is a third larger than it was in 
the late 1930's. 

The economies of the 18 Western 
European nations shown on the map 
have not all grown at the same rate. 
The most rapid gainers have been Ger- 
many, Italy, Austria, and Greece. 
Growth has proceeded at a_ slower 
pace in Ireland, Britain, and Belgium, 
for instance. But nearly everywhere in 
Western Europe, growth rates during 
the 1950’s have equalled or exceeded 
that of the U. S. 


Twentieth Century © 
Fund Presents 


ALTHOUGH Western Europe 
covers only three per cent of the 
world’s land surface, its people cre- 
ate nearly 25 per cent of the world’s 
national income. It is one of the 
most prosperous and productive 
areas on earth, and among its 18 
countries are some of America’s 
closest and strongest allies. For 
these reasons it is important for us 
to know what makes Western Eu- 
rope’s economy “tick.” 

This special section on Europe’s 
Needs and Resources* prepared by 
the editors of Scholastic Magazines 
is based upon a comprehensive new 
survey made by the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund, a foundation for research 
and education on economic and 
social questions. The survey was 
prepared by a staff of 19 contribu- 
ting authors, headed by Dr. J. Fred- 
eric Dewhurst, and including many 
noted European scholars. 

*Europe’s Needs and Resources: 
Trends and Prospects in Eighteen 
Countries, by J. Frederic Dewhurst, 
John O. Coppock, P. Lamartine Yates, 
and associates. 1,198 pages, 120 maps 
and charts, appendices, index, cloth, 
$12. The Twentieth Century Fund, 
41 East 70th St., New York 21, N. Y. 


As a result, the 300,000,000 people 
of Western Europe enjoy average in- 
comes with purchasing power at least 
one third greater thar the average in- 


comes of the 260,000.090 »cople who 


lived in that region before the war. 

In the first stages of its lightning ride 
up the comeback trail, Western Europe 
relied on huge “blood transfusions” of 
American aid. The Marshall Plan (named 
after Secretary of State George C. 
Marshall) funneled about $9,400,000,- 
000 of U. S. aid into Europe by 1950. 

By that time, most Western European 
nations had rebuilt their economies to 
prewar levels, They were ready to enter 
what the Twentieth Century Fund has 
called “one of the most remarkable 
periods of virtually uninterrupted eco- 
nomic growth in history.” 

In 1950 the gross national product 
per person in Western Europe was 
about $600. Nine years later it had risen 
by more than one third. Except for 
brief “hesitations” in 1952 and 1958, 
the rise was a steady one. It averaged 
about four per cent a year. 


BEHIND THE BOOM 


What caused the “boom” that is still 
in progress in Western Europe? Econ- 
omists point to several factors. For one 
thing, they say, governments and pri- 
vate companies invested huge amounts 
of money in new buildings, machinery, 
and equipment. These new “capital 
goods” allowed the average worker to 
produce more goods every hour. 

As productivity rose, so did incomes. 
With more money in their pockets, Eu- 
ropeans could satisfy their desires for 
the consumer goods they had lacked 
during wartime. Sales of cars, houses. 
clothing, and appliances zoomed. 

Going hand in hand with the in- 
creased demand for consumer goods 
was a “social revolution” in many coun- 
tries. Governments launched mammoth 
welfare programs and began spending 
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vast sums for social security, old-age 
pensions, unemployment insurance, 
housing, schools, and medical care. 

Another factor behind the boom was 
a change in European ways of doing 
business. Before the war, many Euro- 
pean industries were in the hands of 
monopolistic groups called cartels, which 
tried to keep prices high by limiting 
output. The war swept away many of 
the cartels, thus encouraging free com- 
netition. Businessmen found that the 
road to success lay in producing more 
goods—using mass-production methods 
-at lower prices. 

Despite its rapid strides forward, 
Western Europe has still not caught up 
with the United States economically, In 
the mid-1950’s, the annual output of 
goods and services per person in West- 
ern Europe was $747 (by 1955 U. S. 
prices), compared to $2,310 in the U. S. 

Moreover, the individual Western 
European countries differ greatly in 
economic progress and living standards. 
In 1955, for instance, prosperous Swit- 
zerland had a gross national product of 
$1,281 per person. Portugal’s gross na- 
tional product was only $207 per person! 


BEHIND THE TIMES 


Portugal, Spain, Greece, and southern 
Italy have areas that can be classified as 
“underdeveloped,” with economies that 
have scarcely moved out of the horse- 
and-buggy age. Most of their people are 
farmers who eke out a bare living from 
the worn-out soil, Portions of these 
countries are plagued by disease, illit- 
eracy, and housing shortages. Although 
their governments have tried to improve 
conditions, progress has been slow. 

The northern countries, in contrast, 
enjoy a generally high standard of liv- 


German Information Center photo 
LOOKING AHEAD: As Evrope’s factories 
hum with activity, engineers are drafting 
plans for the continent's future needs. 


ing. Prosperity has taken the wind from 
the sails of communism and other tyran- 
nical “isms.” Today the only Western 
European countries without democratic 
governments are Spain and Portugal, 
whose one-man regimes came to power 
before World War II, 

The Communist party is still an im- 
portant political force only in France, 
Italy, Greece, and Finland. Even in 
these countries its influence is dwindling, 
as more people come to realize that 
capitalism, not communism, has brought 


to life the dream of “abundance for all.” 


Few of the 18 Western European 
countries, however, are capitalistic to 
the same degree as the United States. 
In most cases, their economies combine 


“ss "Wide World phote 
THEN: At the end of World War Il in 1945, West Berliners 
pitched in to clear away rubble from bomb-damaged street. 


varying amounts of capitalism and 
socialism. 

Since World War II, many Western 
European governments have national- 
ized certain basic industries, such as 
telephone and electric companies, banks, 
railroads, airlines, and coal mines. 


PROPERTY OF THE STATE 

A typical example is Britain, which 
was governed by the Labor party from 
1945 to 1951. The Labor party national- 
ized banks, coal mines, steel plants, and 
road transport. But when the Conserva- 
tive party returned to power at the 
end of 1951, it promptly denationalized 
road transport and the iron and steel 
industry. Now even the Labor party is 
cool toward further nationalization. 

In France, Italy, and the Scandinavian 
countries also, the state owns a number 
of basic industries. In West Germany, 
Switzerland, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
and Luxembourg, there is less state 
ownership. Spain and Portugal have 
state-run “corporative” economies. But 
in all Western Europe there is still 
plenty of room for private enterprise. 

In fact, the trend in Western Europe 
is away from socialism and toward a 
greater degree of capitalism. The growth 
of the European Economic Community 
(Common Market) is likely to strengthen 
this trend. As a Twentieth Century 
Fund economist put it, “The outlook for 
free enterprise is probably brighter than 
it has been for some time.” 

Today Western Europe boasts a total 
population larger than that of the 
United States or Soviet Russia. But it 
remains economically and politically di- 
vided. Present efforts toward greater 
economic unity will have an important 
bearing on the region’s future growth. 


Wide World phote 


NOW: The street 16 years later—a miracle of rebuilding. 
Busy stores and shops reflect Germany’s post-war prosperity. 
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Europe’s Needs and Resources 


Where 


the Money 
Goes 


Monkmeyer 


DANISH SCENE: New apartments for workers in Copenhagen. 


As incomes rise, Western Europeans are spending more 


for household goods, transport, health and education 


MAN with a small income must 
limit his spending to bare necessi- 
ties_food, clothing, and shelter, But as 
he grows richer, he can buy things he 
never dreamed of having. This is now 
happening on a large scale in Western 
Europe, where prosperity is making 
radical changes in spending habits. 
To understand these changes, try to 
picture a large pie labeled “gross na- 
tional product.” This pie can be sliced 
into three pieces: private consumption, 
public consumption, and investment. 
Private consumption per person is the 
best gauge of a people's economic 
well-being. As Western Europe’s gross 
national product has risen in the post- 
war years, so have private expenditures 
per person. But there are wide differ- 
ences between low-consumption coun- 
tries—Greece, Italy, Portugal, and Spain 
—on the one hand, and high-consump- 
tion countries — Belgium, Denmark, 
France, Luxembourg, Norway, Sweden, 
Switzerland, and Britain—on the other. 
In recent years, private consumption 
has accounted for two thirds of West- 
ern Europe’s gross national product. 
Consumption expenditures for a recent 
year can be broken down into the fol- 
lowing categories: 


Food, beverages, and tobacco ___46.4 per cent 
Clothing 12.3 per cent 
Rent and housing costs 6.8 per cent 
Fuel and light 4.0 per cent 
Furniture 3.1 per cent 
Household appliances 2.9 per cent 

rt i t 1.8 per cent 

















Other (private education and 
medical care, recreation, etc.) __22.7 per cent 


Although food has always been the 
most important item in the consumers’ 
budget, its share of total consumer 
spending has been declining in the 
more prosperous countries. But in the 
underdeveloped countries, it still ac- 
counts for nearly half of the total budget. 
Clothing expenditures vary according to 
climate. 

Because of government controls and 
housing subsidies, rent in Western 
Europe takes a comparatively small bite 
out of paychecks. But the area has not 
yet overcome the housing shortage re- 
sulting from World War II, and many 
dwellings are substandard. In only eight 
out of 16 countries do more than half 
the dwellings have running water! 


PROGRESS “PENALTY”: Good times have 
given Europe new headache—traffic jams. 


Since the war, there has been a 
“revolution” in the consumption of 
household goods (furniture and appli- 
ances) and transport. More and more 
Western European families own what 
were formerly luxury items, such as 
cars, washing machines, refrigerators, 
and TV sets. 

In the mid-1950’s, public consump- 
tion accounted for slightly less than a 
seventh of Western Europe’s gross na- 
tional product. More than a third of this 
total went for defense. Only slightly 
more than a sixth went for education, 
but expenditures for education are 
growing in order to meet the pressing 
need for more classrooms and more 
teachers. 

The other half of public consumption 
went for government operations, in- 
cluding government-sponsored medical 
care programs. Most Western European 
countries have large health insurance 
programs to cover medical expenses. 
The costs of these programs are paid 
by employees, employers, the govern- 
ment, or all three. The bill for health 
care has been growing. 

Not all income is spent for either 
public or private consumption. Some of 
it is invested. In recent years, invest- 
ments have accounted for more than a 
fifth of Western Europe’s gross national 
product. 

However, the less-developed countries 
of Western Europe are still badly in need 
of capital, for it is only through large 
investments in capital goods that a 
country can increase its productivity— 
and thereby raise its standard of living. 





Swiss National Tourist Office 


WATER POWER: Switzerland's high Alpine dams generate vast quantities of hydro- 
electric energy to keep wheels of Swiss industry constantly well-oiled and turning. 


Western 


Europe’s 
Assets 


Although it must import a variety of raw materials, 


the region has ample supplies of skilled manpower 


Natural Resources... 


EW PERSONS would think of 

Western Europe as a “have-not” 
area. Yet flourishing Western Europe 
is not as richly endowed with natural 
resources as many underdeveloped Afri- 
can and Asian countries. The big dif- 
ference is that its people have made 
good use of their natural wealth. 

One resource that Western Europe 
does not lack is farm land. About 38 
per cent of its total land area is devoted 
to agriculture. Despite mountain ranges 


like the Alps and Pyrenees, much of the 
land is level and quite fertile. Temper- 
atures are mild and rainfall is generally 
plentiful. 

The cool, damp climate of the north 
is ideal for sugar beets, dairy cattle, and 
other livestock, while all kinds of fruits 
and vegetables thrive in the hot, dry 
south. Grains and potatoes are grown 
almost everywhere in Western Europe. 

Thanks to intensive cultivation, Eu- 
ropean farms yield more crops per acre 
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than those of any other continent. Yet 
most of Western Europe’s farm output 
comes at high costs, reflected in high 
prices. In the mid-1950’s, Western 
Europe’s farmers made up one fourth 
of the labor force, but produced only 
one eighth of the gross national product. 


A TWO-WAY SURPLUS 


The main reasons were: too many 
farmers and too many farms. The aver- 
age Western European farm is too small 
to be worked efficiently. Farm incomes 
would rise if large numbers of farm 
workers could be transferred to jobs in 
industry. 

Almost as carefully cultivated as the 
farms are the forests which cover 30 
per cent of Western Europe’s land sur- 
face and provide 98 per cent of its 
lumber and wood pulp. The chief ex- 
porters of forest products, in order of 
significance, are Sweden, Finland, Aus- 
tria, Norway, and Portugal. 

With its long coastlines, Western 
Europe has become a leader in the fish- 
ing industry. It accounts for eight mil- 
lion tons of fish annually—about a 
quarter of the world’s total catch. The 
most important fishing grounds are in 
the chilly North Atlantic and the North 
Sea. Iceland and Norway are the chief 
fish exporters. 

In the 19th century, Western Eu- 
rope’s coal and iron deposits made the 
Industrial Revolution possible. But to- 
day the area is short on the energy 
resources needed to run its busy fac- 
tories. 


COAL BY THE CARLOAD 


Curiously enough, this “energy gap” 
is not due to a lack of coal. In a wide 
belt stretching from England and Wales 
through Belgium, the Netherlands, 
France, and into the Saar and Ruhr 
regions of Germany is enough coal to 
meet Europe’s needs for six or seven 
centuries. But the cost of extracting the 
coal is so high that it is actually cheaper 
to import coal and oil from abroad. 

Except for small deposits in Germany 
and Austria, Western Europe lacks 
petroleum almost completely. Italy, 
France, and Austria have fairly large 
reserves of natural gas. Hydroelectric 
power from falling rivers is a major 
source of energy in Norway, Sweden, 
Finland, Switzerland, Austria, and Italy. 

Although several countries have built, 
or are building, nuclear power plants, 
nuclear energy is not expected to be a 
major source of power for many years 
to come. 

In mineral resources, too, Western 
Europe's “minuses” outnumber its 
“pluses.” During the mid-1950’s, most 
of the area’s 79-million-ton yearly steel 
output was produced from local iron 
ore resources. Sizeable deposits of iron 
ore are found in France, Britain, Ger- 
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many, Sweden, and Spain. But much 
of the ore is of a poor quality. 

Among the “ferroalloys” used in steel- 
making, only tungsten is found in large 
amounts in Western Europe. Manga- 
nese, chromium, nickel, molybdenum, 
and cobalt must be produced from im- 
ported ores. Western Europe also has 
very little copper and tin, and its lead 
and zinc deposits are not large enough 
to fill its needs. However, there are 
large reserves of bauxite (aluminum 
ore) in France, Italy, Greece, and 
Norway. 

The scarcity of raw materials is likely 
to increase in the years ahead. But 
Western Europe can count on another, 
more important resource—its manpower. 


...and Human 
Resources 


PEOPLE are Western Europe’s most 
valuable resource. Highly skilled in in- 
dustrial techniques, and equipped with 
modern machinery, European workers 
convert imported raw materials into 
finished products for sale in all parts 
of the globe. 

Western Europe has plenty of people 
to go around. With some 300,000,000 


persons living in a land area of 1,350,000 
square miles, it is one of the most 


BRAIN POWER: Skilled German technician puts finishing touches on electric motor 
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densely populated regions on the earth’s 
surface. 

The “head count” is still growing, 
though at a slower rate than in most 
areas. Medical advances slashed West- 
ern Europe’s death rate, causing the 
population to double during the 19th 
century. But at the start of the present 
century, the birth rate also went into 
a sharp decline. 

A “baby boom” after,World War II 
halted the downward trend. Today 
Western Europe has a fairly stable 
population, with a low annual birth rate 
(18 per thousand people) and a low 
death rate (10 per thousand). 

One country —Ireland—is actually 
losing population. In Austria, Belgium, 
Sweden, and Britain, population is 
growing very slowly, while in Iceland, 
the Netherlands, Finland, Portugal, 
Spain, and Greece, it is growing faster 
than the average. 

Because people are living longer 
these days, Western Europe’s popula- 
tion is “aging.” One out of 10 persons 
is over 65 years of age. Back in 1910, 
only one out of 16 persons fell in that 
age group. 

In the mid-1950’s, Western Europe’s 
labor force numbered about 132,000,000 
persons. The postwar years have seen 


made up of many complex parts. Trained wevkese ere vital in Europe's industry. 
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a mass movement of workers from farms 
into factories and offices. Today only 
27 per cent of the labor force is en- 
gaged in agriculture, compared with 39 
per cent in industry and 34 per cent 
in services. 

This trend has been less noticeable in 
the southern countries. In Greece, 
Spain, and Portugal, farmers make up 
about half the labor force. At the other 
extreme is Britain, where only five per 
cent of the entire labor force is in agri- 
culture. 


ENOUGH JOBS TO GO AROUND 


In Western Europe, unemployment is 
no longer as grave a problem as it 
was before World War HU. About half 
the countries report only one per cent 
of their labor force unemployed. Pock- 
ets of heavy unemployment still exist 
in Ireland, Belgium, and the Mediter- 
ranean countries. 

Mr. Average Worker in Western Eu- 
rope is on the job for about 45-46 hours 
a week. His output per hour is much 
greater than the output of most workers 
in Latin America, Asia, and Africa. The 
main reasons for this greater produc- 
tivity are modern machines and more 
skillful and efficient working methods. 
In many cases, these machines and 
techniques were invented by Euro- 
peans. 

The postwar boom in Western Eu- 
rope can be traced directly to greater 
productivity of labor. From 1950 to 
1955, for instance, the gross national 
product per man-hour worked rose at 
a rate of 3.1 per cent a year. 

Despite these gains, Western Europe’s 
average productivity is still considerably 
lower than that of the United States. 
(And the average productivity of the 
least advanced countries in Western 
Europe is less than a third as large as 
that of the most advanced countries.) 


ROOTED IN THE PAST 


Part of the reason for Western Eu- 
rope’s lag behind the United States lies 
in certain deep-rooted attitudes. In the 
past, neither employers nor employees 
in Western Europe were interested in 
raising productivity. Most employers 
preferred to produce smaller quantities 
of goods in order to maintain higher 
prices. Employees opposed the intro- 
duction of modern machines and tech- 
niques because they feared being thrown 
out of work. 

Today these traditional attitudes are 
disappearing. Employers and employees 
alike have come to realize that higher 
productivity is the key to economic 
progress and a better life for everyone. 


(For a projection of current trends 
in Western Europe's supply of natural 
and human resources, see “The Shape 
of Things to Come,” p 20 





And the (Tariff) Walls 


Come ‘Tumbling Down 
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The European Economic Community Is leading 


the way toward greater economic cooperation 


‘ALIFORNIA oranges being shipped 
to New York can travel 3,000 miles 
without leaving the confines of the 
United States. But French perfume 
bound for Denmark-—a mere 500 miles 
away—must cross four national bound- 
aries! 

Therein lies an important difference 
between the United States and Western 
Europe. The U. S. has a huge domestic 
market—in other words, goods and serv- 
ices can move freely from one end of the 
country to the other. Western Europe, 
on the other hand, is divided into 18 
nations—each one with its own set of 
barriers to free trade. 

Economists have often described the 
benefits which would result from tearing 
down these barriers. But only in the last 
few years has any progress been made 
toward this goal. 

Western Europe is by far the world’s 
“tradingest” area. In the mid-1950’s, it 
accounted for 40 per cent of all the 


world’s merchandise imports, and 37 
per cent of its exports. 

Foreign commerce plays a much 
greater role in Western Europe's econ- 
omy than it does in the U. S. economy. 
In recent years, Western Europe’s im- 
ports and exports each amounted to 
about 21 per cent of its gross national 
product. (In the U. S., exports were less 
than four per cent, and imports three 
per cent, of gross national product.) 


WORKSHOP FOR THE WORLD 


Traditionally, Western Europe has 
been a workshop for the world, buying 
raw materials from other countries and 
selling them manufactured items in re- 
turn. About 80 per cent of its imports 
are raw materials and foodstuffs, while 
80 per cent of its exports are manufac- 
tured goods. 

Less than half of Western Europe’s 
total trade is conducted with other con- 
tinents. More than half consists of trade 
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Pictorial Parade 


WHEELS OF TRADE: Europe's factories are working full blast to rurn out torrents of 
goods, like these German-made Volkswagen cars, which are shipped everywhere. 


among the Western European countries 
themselves. This trade is especially im- 
portant to smaller countries like Norway, 
Denmark, Ireland, and the Netherlands, 
which sell large quantities of food and 
raw materials to the larger, more indus- 
trialized nations. It is less important to 
large countries like Germany, France, 
and Britain, 

In a typical year recently, Western 
Europe’s merchandise imports totaled 
about $36,361,000,000 and its exports 
only $34,202,000,000. It more than 
made up the difference with “invisible 
exports” such as shipping, banking, in- 
surance, and the tourist trade. Western 
Europe accounts for half of the world’s 
total receipts from these “invisible ex- 
ports.” 

Foreign investments provide another 
source of income. However, Western 
Europe’s long-term investments abroad 
have shrunk from about $30,000,000,- 
000 before World War I to about half 
that amount at the present time. 

Most of the decline in investments 
took place during and after World War 
II. Not only did the European countries 
have to dispose of many of their foreign 
investments, to finance the war effort, 
but they lost their traditional customers 
in Asia, Africa, and Latin America. At 
the same time, they had to import large 
amounts of food, raw materials, and 
machinery from the United States. The 
result was a serious deficit in their bal- 
ance of payments. 

In this crisis, the U. S. came to the 
rescue. From 1947 to 1949, American 
aid financed more than a third of West- 
ern Europe’s overseas imports. By 1952 
Western Europe was out of the red. 

Now the situation has been reversed. 
With some exceptions, like Britain, the 
Western European countries generally 
have surpluses in their balance of pay- 
ments. It is the United States which 
is worrying about the outflow of gold 
and dollars to other countries, 

Aiding the recovery of Western Eu- 
rope’s trade was the European Payments 
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Union, founded in 1950. The Payments 
Union served as a clearing house for 
' transactions among member countries. 
Each member deposited a specified 
amount of money in the Union. Then, 
instead of having to pay cash for its 
imports, it could simply draw on its 
account in the Union. 

The Payments Union was only one of 
several experiments in Western Euro- 
pean economic cooperation since World 
War II. Back in 1948, 17 countries 
joined in establishing the Organization 
for European Economic Cooperation, in 
order to distribute U. S. Marshall Plan 
aid. 

About the same time, the Netherlands, 
Belgium, and Luxembourg formed the 
Benelux customs union. They eliminated 
among themselves all tariffs, import 
quotas, and other barriers to trade. The 
next move toward greater economic in- 
tegration was the founding of the Euro- 
pean Coal and Steel Community in 1952. 
The members of the ECSC—France, 
West Germany, Italy, and the three 
Benelux countries—became known as 
the “Inner Six.” They agreed to estab- 
lish a common market for the sale of 
coal, iron ore, and iron and steel prod- 
ucts. 

Although the ECSC was not entirely 
successful in regulating coal and steel 
production, it did pave the way for the 
European Economic Community (Com- 
mon Market), established by the “Inner 
Six” in 1958. 

In the Treaty of Rome, which created 
the Common Market, member countries 
agreed that they would gradually do 
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COMMUNITY OF NATIONS: Representatives of six-nation European Economic Com- 
munity (Inner Six) discuss means of pooling their resources for common benefit. 


away with all trade barriers among 
themselves. Not only merchandise, but 
investment funds and labor as well, 
were to circulate freely throughout the 
Common Market. The Inner Six also 
agreed to adopt identical tariffs on goods 
from outside countries. 

Brussels, Belgium, was chosen as the 
Common Market headquarters. Among 
the organs of the Common Market are 
a Parliamentary Assembly, a Council of 
Ministers, and a nine-member commis- 
sion which has wide executive powers. 

Now only four years old, the Com- 
mon Market has been so successful in 
boosting trade that tariffs among the 
Inner Six are being reduced ahead of 
schedule. By 1966 tariffs will have dis- 
appeared completely. 

Britain had balked at joining the 
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Total world trade in 1958 was estimated at $216,110,000,000. 


Common Market in 1958 because of 
British trade ties with the Common- 
wealth nations, Instead, it helped set up 
in 1959 a more loosely knit trade group, 
the European Free Trade Association. 
Other members of the EFTA or (“Outer 
Seven”) were Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Switzerland, Austria, and Por- 
tugal. 

For a while, some observers feared 
that Western Europe would be split into 
rival trading blocs. But their fears dis- 
solved this summer when Britain ap- 
plied for membership in the Common 
Market. Other EFTA countries followed 
suit. 

If the Common Market is enlarged 
to include Britain and the others, several 
results are likely to follow. 

First, the Common Market should 
stimulate business competition. Ineff- 
cient companies, no longer protected 
from outside competition by high tariffs, 
may be forced to shut down. But the 
more efficient firms will find great new 
markets in neighboring countries. They 
will be able to produce larger quantities 
of goods, thereby reducing costs and 
attracting new customers. 


ALL ON A PAR 


The removal of trade barriers will 
tend to equalize the costs of labor, raw 
materials, and capital goods among the 
member countries. Businesses in the 
Netherlands, for instance, will have to 
raise their wages in order to meet the 
higher wage levels now existing in Bel- 
gium. 

Although countries which export 
goods to Western Europe fear being 
“shut out” from the Common Market, 
many countries believe that the Com- 
mon Market will help Western Europe's 
trade with the outside world, rather 
than hinder it. 

Whatever the future brings, one thing 
is certain: the Common Market will have 
a vital influence on Western Europe’s 
economic growth and its role in world 
affairs. 
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FRENCH SCIENCE: Noted for its culture, France also leads in technology. 


The Shape 
of ‘Things 
to Come 


By 1970 Western Europe should be 


more populous, more prosperous . 7 


and still more active in world trade 


bi SERA SERA,” runs a familiar 


“Whatever will be, will 
be.” But for people who want a more 
precise view of the future, the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund survey on Europe’s 
Needs and Resources offers a forecast 
of trends in Western Europe’s economy. 

The Fund based its projections on 
the assumptions that there will be no 
world war before 1970 . . . that the 
Cold War will continue . . . and that 
Western Europe will not undergo a 
severe depression or violent inflation. 
Here are some of its conclusions: 


song. 


By 1970 Western Europe should have 
about 320,000,000 people—20,000,000 
more than at present. The shift of 
workers from farming to industry and 
service jobs will continue. Less than 
20 per cent of the 1970 labor force will 
be engaged in agriculture. 

Unemployment will fall from 4.2 to 
2.6 per cent of the labor force. The 
average worker will put in a 44-hour 
week. For every hour he works, he will 


Europe’s Needs and Resources 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


produce 49 per cent more goods than 
he turned out in 1955. Thanks in part 
to increased productivity, Western Eu- 
rope’s gross national product will soar 
to $342,000,000,000 in 1970—55 per 
cent above its 1955 level. 

Private consumption will account for 
a larger share of gross national product, 
leaving a smaller share for investment. 
A larger share of government spending 
will go to education and a smaller share 
to defense. Families will devote more 
of their budgets to rent, household 
goods, and transport, and less to food 
and beverages. Expenditures for medi- 
cal care will increase. 


LESS LABOR, MORE CROPS 

With only four fifths as many farmers 
as in 1955, Western European farms 
will increase their output by about one 
fourth, Western Europe’s forest and 
ocean resources should be adequate to 
meet its needs. 

But the outlook is darker for West- 
ern Europe’s energy resources. By 1970 
the area will need 40 per cent more 
energy than was used in 1955. Al- 
though Western Europe’s own produc- 
tion of coal and other fuels will increase 
somewhat, about two fifths of its energy 
needs will have to be met with im- 
ported coal and oil. Nuclear power, in 
1970, will supply only one per cent of 
Western Europe’s energy needs. 

The picture is much the same for 
mineral resources. Western Europe's 
steel production will jump from about 
80,000,000 tons a year in the late 
1950's to 140,000,000 tons in 1970. 
This will require larger imports of iron 
ore. Western Europe will also have to 
increase its imports of most other 
metals. 

With its growing scarcity of natural 
resources, Western Europe literally 
must “trade to live.” More than ever 
before, it must be a workshop to the 
world, turning out finished products 
from imported raw materials and pro- 
viding other countries with “invisible 
exports” like banking and shipping. 

In 1970 Western Europe’s merchan- 
dise imports will total about $26,000,- 
000,000—exceeding merchandise exports 
by about $2,500,000,000 to $3,000,- 
000,000. More than offsetting this defi- 
cit will be about $5,000,000,000 in re- 
ceipts from invisible exports, leaving 
a net income of $2,000,000,000 or more 
for investment overseas. 

If the Common Market can unite 
Western European countries into a 
single trading bloc, Western Europe’s 
domestic economy and its international 
trade will both receive a shot in the 
arm. Barring unforeseen developments, 
the area’s economic future seems bright 
indeed. 
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Soviet Tests Outrage World 


Anxiety and indignation swept the 
non-Communist world as the Soviet 
Union continued the nuclear bomb 
tests which have been showering the 
earth with dangerous radioactive 
fallout since September. 


World-wide outrage hit a new peak 
as the Soviets late last month set off a 
nuclear bomb thought to be at least in 
the 50-megaton range. It was the most 
powerful weapon ever exploded up to 
that time. Fifty megatons are equiva- 
lent to 50,000,000 tons of TNT. In 
World War II, the Japanese cities of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki were devas- 
tated by atomic bombs less than one 
three-thousandth as powerful as the So- 
viet superbomb. Just a week before the 
50-megaton blast, the Soviets exploded 
a 30-megaton bomb. 

Scientists in the U.S. and other na- 
tions kept round-the-clock checks on 
radiation levels in the air as wind sped 
the fallout around the world. The fall- 
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out carries radioactive material which 
scientists say may cause cancer or dam- 
age to the human genes. 

>The Soviet blast came after the 
United Nations, by an 87 to 11 vote, 
sent a “solemn appeal” to Soviet Premier 
Nikita Khrushchev to call off the 50- 
megaton test. 

>The British government labeled the 
Soviet tests “callous and cruel.” British 
Labor party leader Hugh Gaitskell said 
“we feel deep disgust and cold anger.” 
>From India, Prime Minister Nehru 
called the Soviet action “a horrible 
thing.” 

PIn Rome, Italy, the Socialist Interna- 
tional, an anti-Communist organization 
representing 70,000,000 workers in 43 
nations, censured the blasts as “a brutal 
and cynical action.” 

Only in the Communist world was 
there a lack of public outcry against 
the blasts. One good reason: Soviet 
leaders did not tell their people of the 
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Areas receiving radioactive fallout from Soviet superbombs are shown on map. 
Primary fallout occurs within month of blast, remainder will drift down in spring. 





Down Memory Lane 
“Tests or no tests, prohibition 
or not, we shall soon stop making 
more bombs. Atom bombs are not 
cucumbers to be salted down.” 
Nikita Khrushchev, Dec. 17, 1958 











tests, nor of the indignant world re- 
action. 

In the wake of the Soviet blasts 
many countries in the immediate path 
of the fallout warned the people to 
wash carefully all foods suspected of 
radiation contamination. 

Britain prepared to furnish powdered 
milk to infants if iodine-131 from fall- 
out dangerously contaminated fresh 
milk supplies. Iodine-131 can cause 
cancer of the thyroid—to which infants 
are especially vulnerable. Fallout also 
can increase the amount of radioactive 
strontium-90 in the air. Strontium-90 
accumulates in the bones like calcium 
and can cause cases of bone cancer 
or leukemia. 

Fallout from the two large bombs 
the Soviets exploded will produce more 
radioactive particles, according to some 
scientists, than did a whole series of 
Soviet nuclear tests carried on in 1958. 
(The three nuclear powers—the U.S., 
Britain, and the Soviet Union—agreed 
to suspend bomb-testing late in 1958 
and for three years unsuccessfully dis- 
cussed a test-ban treaty. The talks 
broke down this summer, when the 
Soviets refused to agree to a foolproof 
inspection system to prevent anyone 
from cheating. In September the So- 
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Nikita’s platform for ‘‘peace‘’? 





Wide World 


Representative of Mongolia (left) meets with Mauritanian official at United Nations 
headquarters after their two countries had become 102nd and 103rd U.N. members. 


resumed testing in the atmos- 
phere. ) 

Because the Soviets test most of their 
bombs in the far north of their country, 
radioactive debris will fall in the North- 
ern Hemisphere. A large percentage of 
the radioactive particles from the So- 
viet superbombs was blasted high into 
the atmosphere and will not drop on 
earth until next spring. 

Some scientists in the U.S. specu- 
lated that the 30-megaton bomb may 
have gone off lower than planned, This, 
coupled with sudden wind shifts, may 
have resulted in heavier fallout than 
expected over a wide swath of a north- 
ern section of the Soviet Union. 

As fallout rained its hail upon the 
world, most of mankind united in a 
plea to the Soviets to stop testing im- 
mediately. But Khrushchev seemed de- 
termined to finish off the Soviet series 
of tests as part of a double drive to: 

1) terrorize the world with a brutal 
show of Soviet power, and (2) possibly 
improve Soviet nuclear weapons (now 
believed to lag behind those of the U.S.) 


M And M Are In 


Mauritania in Africa and the Com- 
munist-ruled Mongolian People’s Re- 
public in Asia have become 102nd and 
103rd members of the United Nations. 


viets 


The applications for U.N. membe1 
ship of the two relatively obscure coun- 
were finally approved by the 
United Nations, but not before the big 
powers had wrangled for months over 
their admission. 

> WHAT'S BEHIND IT: Outer Mon- 
golia and Mauritania have little in com- 
mon except that both are big—Mon- 
golia is a little larger than Alaska and 
Mauritania is about four times the size 
populated, and 
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of Wyoming—sparsely 
undeveloped 


Yet the twists of the Cold War have 
linked these two lands in their bid for 
U.N. membership. 

Mongolia: For 300 years Mongolia 
was a part of the Chinese empire. This 
Mongolia, largely peopled by nomads, 
set up a separate government in the 
1920's with the help of the Soviet 
Union. Ever since, it has been re- 
garded as a Soviet satellite. 
Mauritania: Bleak and forbidding, al- 
most all of Mauritania lies within the 
Sahara Desert. From the 19th century 
until 1960, when it won its independ- 
ence, this practically roadless region 
(inhabited chiefly by nomads) was under 
French control. Neighboring Morocco 
now claims Mauritania as a part of. its 
own territory. 

Mongolia had been trying to get 
into the U.N. since 1946. Each year 
the Security Council refused to con- 
sider Mongolia for membership on the 
grounds that it was not an independent 
nation. In retaliation, the Soviet Union 
vetoed Mauritania’s first application in 
1960. (It takes only one negative vote 
from any of the Council’s “Big Five”- 
the U.S., Britain, France, the Soviet 
Union and Nationalist China—to veto 
any application for membership.) 

This year both nations tried again. 
Nationalist China threatened to veto 
Mongolia, claiming the region was part 
of China. This would have brought 
another Soviet veto of Mauritania. 

Then some of the African members 
of the United Nations moved into the 
picture. They hinted they would vote 
for Communist Chinese membership in 
the United Nations to replace the Na- 
tionalist Chinese who have governed 
only the island of Taiwan since being 
driven from mainland China by the 
Communists in 1949. This would be in 
retaliation for a Nationalist veto of 
Mongolia, which would have resulted 
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in a Soviet Union veto of Mauritania. 

The United States, which abstained 
in the Mongolia vote, is credited un- 
officially with persuading the National- 
ists not to participate in the voting. In 
turn, the Soviets abstained on the Mau- 
ritania vote. 

But more trouble was in the wind. 
There is space for only 106 flagpoles 
for member nations at the U.N. Three 
more members and there'll be 106 flags 
flying at U.N. headquarters. What will 
member number 107, whoever it may 
be, say about this? 


Needles In the Sky 


As if searching for one needle in a 
haystack weren't challenging enough, 
U.S. scientists are now on the look- 
out for millions of needles 2,100 or 
so miles up in space. 


The needles-in-space hunt is part of 
“Project West Ford,” which aims to 
set up a radio relay communications 
system in space.- To do this, the Air 
Force packed the needles, about 350,- 
000,000 of them, into a canister in a 
satellite, then blasted the satellite into 
orbit. The needles were to be ejected 
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Diagrams show expected path of needle 
belt, “bouncing” of radio signals off it. 
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from the canister at a certain point. 

The 75-pound packet of needles— 
each less than one inch long and about 
one-third as thick as a human hair—was 
embedded in a special coating on the 
canister. This coating was designed 
to evaporate in the low pressure of 
space. Within two days the needles 
were to spill out into a thin belt orbit- 
ing over the North and South Poles. 

However, four days after launching, 
the Air Force was still unable to find 
its needles. Some scientists thought the 
coating may not have been evaporating 
as quickly as planned. 

In addition to being used as a radio 
relay, the belt of needles, according to 
the Air Force, can be useful for de- 
fense. Since the needles are designed 
to reflect radio waves back to earth, 
they would permit jam-proof shortwave 
radio communications over great dis- 
tances. 

The needle belt could also solve the 
problem of radio blackouts over the 
North Pole. Radiation from the sun, 
deflected toward the pole by the earth’s 
magnetic field, often causes “magnetic 
storms” that interfere with radio com- 
munications. 

Some astronomers, however, argue 
that the needles will interfere with ob- 
servations by radio telescopes, which 
detect radio signals from outer space, 
and by optical telescopes. The project 
“could kill astronomy,” charged Ray- 
mond Michard of Paris Observatory. 

On the other hand, Dr. Hugh Odi- 
shaw of the U.S. National Academy of 
Sciences says the needle belt “will be 
barely detectable, even if you know 
where to look.” He added that the belt 
would block only a billionth part of the 
incoming light waves and only a mil- 
lionth part of the radio waves. 


Dominican Tumult 


Riots in the sun-soaked Dominican 
Republic have thrown that Caribbean 
nation into turmoil. 

Santiago, the nation’s second largest 
city, was rocked by five days of vio- 
lence as foes of President Joacquin 
Balaguer mobbed the streets. The po- 
lice fought back with tear gas and 
rifle butts. 

The island’s capital of Ciudad Tru- 
jillo was also shaken as college students 
rioted against the appointment of a new 
head of Santo Domingo University. 
The students claimed the new ap- 
pointee was a henchman of the former 
Dominican dictator Rafael Trujillo, 
who was assassinated last May. Again 
the police moved into action to subdue 
the rioters. Two teen-agers were re- 
portedly killed and 45 persons wounded 
in the street fighting. 

The riots are part of a drive by anti- 
government forces to rid the island of 
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Personality and talent won 16-year-old 
Diane Lynn Cox of Richmond, Virginia, 
title of ‘“‘Miss Teen-Age America.” Col- 
lege scholarship was one of her prizes. 


the powerful relatives of former dicta- 
tor Trujillo. President Balaguer, in 
fact, did order two of the dictator’s 
brothers to leave the country. But the 
late dictator's son Rafael Trujillo, Jr., 
appeared determined to stay on as head 
of the nation’s armed forces. 

Dominican officials have also spoken 
of holding free elections next spring, 
but observers wonder whether this 
vague promise will still the mounting 
unrest. 


In Brief 


ONE FOR OUR SIDE. A nation’s 
prestige in our modern world may de- 
pend on the quality of its rulers, its 
rockets—or its roads. In Indonesia, 
Soviet prestige among engineering cir- 
cles has recently sunk as low as a major 
highway it was attempting to build 
through jungles and swamps there. 

Soviet engineers and technicians had 
worked two years on improving the 
poor highway system of Borneo, one of 
the most backward of the 3,000 islands 
making up Indonesia. 

About three months ago, Indonesian 
army tanks maneuvered over some of 
the Soviet-built roads. The highways 
are reported to have sunk right into the 
swamps. The tanks got a ducking, too. 

A U.S. oil company has also been 
building roads in Borneo. Using the 
latest equipment (in contrast to what 
some Indonesians termed old and inap- 
propriate Soviet machinery), oil com- 
pany engineers built their road at a rate 
of more than one mile a day. So far the 
U.S.-built roads have “stood up” well. 


SHELTER FRAUDS. Several states 
have begun inquiries into possible 
frauds in the sale and construction of 
bomb-proof fall-out shelters and de- 
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vices for protection against nuclear 
radiation. 

Robert Daru of the New York 
Criminal and Civil Courts Bar Associa- 
tion says he has received numerous 
complaints “that fakers are busy all 
over the country trying to take the pub- 
lic over in connection with these pro- 
tective devices. Many people are con- 
fused by all this activity for fall-out 
shelters, and are sitting ducks for the 
racketeers.” Civil defense councils in 
some states have asked state legisla- 
tures to enact stiff penalties for sellers 
and builders of fall-out facilities that 
do not meet specific standards. 


RUSH TO MARKET. Sweden, Swit- 
zerland, and Austria plan to apply for 
membership in the six-nation Western 
European Common Market. Denmark 
and Britain have already put in mem- 
bership bids to the Common Market, 
which is credited for much of the thrust 
behind Europe’s current boom [see spe- 
cial feature on Europe’s Needs and Re- 
sources in this issue]. 


NOBEL PRIZE AWARDS. Nobel 
Prizes, worth about $48,000 each, went 
to a Hungarian-bom scientist now work- 
ing at Harvard University and a Yugo- 
slavia author. The scientist, 62-year-old 
Dr. Georg von Bekesy, won his award 
in medicine. He had done research 
resulting in new discoveries on the 
workings of the human ear. The author, 
69-year-old Ivo Andric, won the 1961 
award in literature “for the epic force 
with which he has depicted themes and 
human destinies drawn from the history 
of his country.” His best-known work 
is The Bridge on the River Drina, a 
sweeping chronicle of life in his native 
region’s turbulent past. 

Earlier, the Nobel Peace Prize for 
1961 had been awarded to late U.N. 
Secretary General Dag Hammarskjold. 


ON THE BENCH. Thurgood Mar- 
shall, former chief legal counsel for the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People (NAACP), be- 
came the newest of the more than 70 
judges in the U.S. Court of Appeals 
last month. The 53-year-old lawyer was 
appointed by President Kennedy, pend- 
ing confirmation by the Senate. He is 
the first Negro judge ever to sit on the 
Appeals Court. 

“During the past 20 years,” said 
Chief Judge of the Appeals Court Sec- 
ond Circuit J. Edward Lumbard, “few, 
if any, members of the American bar 
have had so varied an experience in the 
federal courts.” 

Marshall’s most famous case occurred 
in 1954, when a brief he presented led 
to the Supreme Court ruling that racial 
segregation in public schools was un- 
constitutional. 
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“Jack Be Nimble, 


OW many times have you heard that 
corny proverb, “If at first you don’t 
succeed, try, try again”? Funny thing 
about such corn—it makes good eating]! 
Especially in sports. 

Take Johnny Blanchard, the new 
Yankee hero. If Casey Stengel were 
still managing the Yankees, Johnny 
might now be hitting baseballs in the 
Three-I League. Only a year or so ago, 
he was thinking of quitting the game. 
But Ralph Houk, then a Yankee coach, 
kept telling him to stick it out. Johnny 
did, and when Houk became manager 
last season, Johnny finally got his 
chance—and became a star practically 
overnight. 

Everyone knows the Johnny Unitas 
story: How nobody would take a 
chance on him, how he had to go back 
to the sandlots before the Colts decided 
to take one more look at him. But once 
he got his chance, he became the 
“name” quarterback in the pro game. 

Now, cross out Johnny Unitas’ name 
in the above paragraph and insert “Jack 
Kemp”—and you have the latest rags-to- 
riches story in pro football. Jack is now 
the glamour quarterback of the Ameri- 
can Football League. But what he went 
through to get there should inspire any 
athlete who’s been told, “Son, you're 
not quite good enough. Why don’t you 
find yourself a nice job on a truck?” 

Jack was a big man at little Occident- 
al College in Los Angeles. He could 
really. fire the ball. After graduating, 
he became something of a gypsy. He 
joined the Detroit Lions, but couldn’t 
beat out Tobin Rote at quarterback. 
When he moved to the Steelers, he 
found the great Bobby Layne ahead of 
him. When he came to the Giants, he 
had to beat out a fellow like Charlie 
Conerly. Upon moving to the "49ers, he 
found Y. A. Tittle and John Brodie 
ahead of him 

Jack never really was cut. The 
coaches liked him. But they'd only put 
him on their “taxi” squads. A “taxi” 
man in pro football isn’t officially on 
the roster. He’s a player who's paid 
about $100 a week to stick around just 
in case the team suffers some injuries 
and needs someone in a hurry. He usu- 
ally works out with the team and waits, 
waits, and waits for the chance that 
rarely comes 


Jack got tired of waiting. Since it 
seemed that he’d never get a chance to 
play in the National Football League, 
he finally jumped off the “taxi” and took 
a plane to Canada. There he joined the 
Calgary Stampeders of the Canadian 
Football League. 

His mild disappointment while in 
the N. F. L. turned to deep gloom in 
the C. F. L. He played only two games 
for Calgary. “The coach kept trying to 
change my style of passing,” Jack told 
me. “He claimed I was throwing the 
ball too hard.” 

Jack does throw the ball hard. His 
receivers are always grumbling a little. 
The ball comes at them like a shot out 
of a rifle. But how can you really get 
mad at a guy who can get the ball to 
you anywhere from five to 65 yards 
out? 


Jack Finds a Home 
Last year Jack finally found a “home” 
—a coach who loved the way he bul- 


Jack Be Quick’”’ 


leted a football.’ That coach was Sid 
Gillman of the newly formed Los An- 
geles Chargers. Sid put all his eggs in 
the Kemp basket. When I visited the 
Chargers’ camp in the summer of 1960, 
I saw Jack being drilled harder than a 
fat Marine at boot camp. 

Several things were obvious. Jack 
was sharp as a whip and he was a born 
leader. He also had the body (6 feet 
tall, 200 pounds), the desire, the “guts,” 
the speed, the daring, and the ball- 
handling ability of a top-drawer quar- 
terback. The only question was the arm. 

Jack was in and out all summer long. 
Sometimes he locked great; other times 
he looked awful. At night, I'd sit around 
with the coaches and we'd all worry 
about Jack. Except Sid Gillman. I don’t 
know whether he was just whistling past 
a graveyard, but he kept telling us, 
“Jack is going to be all right.” 

And Sid turned out to be 102 per 
cent correct. Once the season opened, 
Jack lost all his wildness. He quickly 
proved to be the very best quarter- 
back in the new American Football 
League. He ran the team beautifully, 
with imagination and daring. And his 
passing arm had radar in it. He com- 
pleted 211 of 406 tries for 3,018 yards 
and 20 touchdowns! He also ran like 
a thief, averaging 7.43 yards per carry. 

As I write this, Jack has led the 
Chargers (now in San Diego) to six 
straight victories. They're the only un- 
defeated team in pro football. He’s ab- 
solutely fabulous. And he’s still pitch- 
ing bullets. Coach Sid Gillman never 
complains. Instead he tells his pass re- 
ceivers, “Either learn to hang on to 
Kemp’s passes or we'll find someone 
else who can.” 

Personally, I couldn’t be happier over 
an athlete’s success. They don’t come 
any nicer than Jack. With his heavily 
freckled face, snub nose, and brush 
hair, he could pose for any picture of 
the typical All-American boy. He’s 
smart, completely unspoiled by success, 
a real gentleman. 

If he goes into the armed forces be- 
fore the season ends, I'll bet he comes 
out a general! But what will the 
Chargers do without him? (No, no, 
Sid, I haven’t thrown a football since 
Buffalo Bill bagged his last Indian! ) 

—Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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Mid-Term Review Test 


Answer all questions unless your teacher gives you differ- 
ent instructions. Questions are based on material in Senior 
Scholastic, Sept. 13 through Nov. 1, 1961 issues. 








FOREIGN VISITORS FROM OVERSEAS 
(In thousands) 
@ WHERE THEY CAME 
FROM 


WHY THEY CAME 











I. UNDERSTANDING A CHART 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following questions, write the correct 
answer. Each counts 2. Total, 10. 


a. How many foreign 
visitors came to the U. S. from Europe 
and the Mediterranean? (All figures 
are for a single recent year.) 


b. What was the total 
number of foreign vistiors from over- 
seas? 


c. What reason ac- 
counts for the largest number of visi- 
tors from overseas? 


______ dd. How many foreign 
visitors came to the U. S. for study? 


e. What percentage of 
foreign visitors came to the U. S. for 
business purposes? (round off to two 
decimal places) 


ll. WORLD AFFAIRS 


Multiple Choice. Each counts 3. 
Total, 30. 


__a. Which of the following state- 
ments is most accurate in de- 
scribing the present status of 
Berlin? 


1. It is located in the heart of 
West Germany 

2. It is a free city administered 
by the U.N. 

8. It is a divided city 100 miles 
inside of East Germany 

4. It is occupied by Russian 
troops 

5. none of the above 

__b. Two countries which merged in 


1958 but separated recently are 
. Ghana and Guinea 

. Kuwait and Iraq 

. Israel and Jordan 

. Egypt and Syria 

none of the above 


Gt 02 bo 


. Which of the following former 
French colonies is now inde- 
pendent? 

1. Algeria 3. French Guiana 
2. Bizerte 4. Tunisia 
5. none of the above 


. In which of the following coun- 
tries were a former premier and 
president tried and sentenced to 
death? 

1. Republic of the Congo 
2. Outer Mongolia 

3. Communist China 

4. Turkey 

5. none of the above 


. A Communist-run country which 
is not a Soviet satellite is 
1. Yugoslavia 3. Hungary 
2. Czechoslovakia 4. Rumania 
5. none of the above 


A Western defense pact which 
joins several Southeast Asian 
countries with the U. S., Britain, 
and France is known as 
1. CENTO 3. SEATO 
2. NATO 4. RIO 

5. none of the above 


__g. A “troika” in the United Nations 
would mean 
1. strengthening of the office of 
Secretary General 
2. a collective executive body 
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instead of a single Secretary 
General 

3. limiting the use of the veto 
in the Security Council to 
important issues 

4. Russian domination of the 
General Assembly 

5. none of the above 


. All of the following countries 


were members of the “nuclear 
club” as of October 20, 1961, 
except 

. Communist China 

. France 

- Britain 

OC. h 

. United States 


A mineral-rich province of the 
Congo which seceded from the 
Congo and was the scene of 
fighting involving U. N. troops is 
1. Kivu 

2. Leopoldville 

3. Oriental 

4. Katanga 

5. none of the above 


j. The Soviet claim to superiority 


in space exploration is based on 
all of the following, except 
1. launching of the first man- 
made satellite 
2. construction of missiles with 
powerful thrust 
3. placing a man in orbit around 
the earth 
. putting a dog into orbit 
. keeping the largest number 
of satellites in orbit 


MATT 


On the line to the left of each of the names in Column A, write the number 
preceding the correct description in Column B. Each counts 2. Total, 20. 


Column A 
. Willy Brandt 
. Sam Rayburn 
- Joao Goulart 
. Pak Chung Hi 
. Adbul Karim Kassim 
. John McCone 
. Luis Mufioz Marin 
. Kwame Nkrumah 
. Dean Rusk 
Earl Warren 


Column B 


. U.S. Secretary of Defense 
2. Premier of Iraq 
8. Chief Justice of the U. S. 
. Governor of Puerto Rico 
. Foreign Minister of Red China 
. Premier of South Korea 
. New head of the U. S. Central Intelligence 
Agency 
. Mayor of West Berlin 
. President of Ghana 
. U.S. Secretary of State 
. President of Brazil 
. Speaker of House of Representatives 
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IV. MAP READING 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following questions, write the correct 
answer. Each counts 1. Total, 5. 

Shea a. What is the name of 
the imaginary line which runs through 
the northern part of South America? 

; b. Which is the largest 
landlocked country (in area) in South 
Americar 

‘ c. What term do we use 
to describe the topography of the 
countries which stretch along the 
western coast of South America? 

a d. In which direction 
would you be traveling if you flew 
directly from Porto Alegre to Recife? 

__e. About how many 
miles is it from Rio de Janeiro to Bra- 
silia? 


V. NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Multiple Choice. Each counts 3 
Total, 30. 

a. A difference between the Peace 
Corps and other efforts to aid 
needy peoples overseas is that 
the Peace Corps 
l. is a private organization 
2. works with missionary groups 
3. is the first U. S. government- 

sponsored agency of its kind 
. combines military and civil- 
ian know-how 
5. none of the above 
». An aid to education bill passed 
by Congress at the past session 
provided for 


. extension of the student loan 
provisions of the National 
Defense Education Act 

2. $2,500,000,000 for public 
school construction over a 
four-year period 

3. aid to parochial and public 
schools for a two-year period 

. a $500,000,000 college schol- 
arship program 

. none of the above 

The change in the minimum 
wage law passed by the past ses- 
sion of Congress provided that 
workers engaged in interstate 
commerge be paid 

. from $1.00 to $1.25 an hour 
in steps over two to four years 

2. a minimum of 75 cents an 
hour 

3. from $1.25 to $1.75 an hour 
over a period of four years 

. double time for work on holi- 
days 

. none of the above 


_d. The “get-tough” Newburgh plan 


refers to 

1. our strengthened continental 
defense program 

2. President Kennedy’s proposed 
physical fitness program 

3. the State Department's plan 
for remaining firm in West 
Berlin 

4. the public welfare plan of a 
New York city 

5. none of the above 

“Operation Bootstrap” refers to 

the plan for 

l. aiding depressed 
some of our states 

2. landing paratroopers with a 
minimum of accidents 

3. giving technical assistance to 
backward areas 

4. raising living standards in 
Puerto Rico 

5. none of the above 


areas in 


An important source of dollar 

income in many foreign coun- 

tries is 

1. sale of U. S. autos abroad 

2. sale of U. S. steel abroad 

3. travel of foreigners in the 
U.S. 

4.-American tourists traveling 
abroad 

5. none of the above 


. The “Alliance for Progress” is 


the name given to U. S. eco- 
nomic aid for countries in 

1. Latin America 

2. Middle East 

3. Africa 

. Asia 

. none of the above 


. All of the following gains sought 


by labor unions are known as 
“fringe benefits,” except 
1. pensions 
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2. insurance 
3. medical care 
4. rest periods 
. hourly wage increases 
The federal government during 
the current fiscal year expects a 
deficit of about 
. $10,000,000 
2. $7,000,000,000 
3. $89,000,000,000 
. $180,000,000,000 
5. none of the above 
The federal agency charged with 
regulating TV airways in the 
public interest is the 
1. Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission 
2. Federal Communications 
Commission 
3. Federal Trade Commission 
. Better Business Bureau 
. none of the above 


Vi. INTERPRETING A CARTOON 


Study the cartoon. On the line to 
the left of each of the following state- 
ments, place a “T” if it is true, an “F” 
if it is false, and “NS” if there is not 
sufficient information in the cartoon 
on which to base a conclusion. Each 
counts 1. Total, 5. 


_a. The cartoon was first published 
in the Washington Post. 

. Moscow and the U. S. see eye 
to eye on the need for a sum- 
mit meeting. 

Lack of preparation might be a 
major reason for the failure of a 
summit meeting. 

_d. At any summit meeting the U. S. 
will give first priority to a per- 
manent ban on nuclear weapons 
testing. 

Khrushchev is tempting Uncle 
Sam to participate in a summit 
meeting. 
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But It Looks Much too Shallow.’ 





Your invitation to the future 


This is your invitation to take 
the place of leadership the 
youth of America is expected 
to occupy. Your day to day 
appearance has a lot to do 
with your present and future 
opportunity. Acquire good 
habits in apparel. It is easy... 
it is fun and it is important. 
Always remember... when you 
look your best... you do your 
best. To be a leader... you must 
look the part! 


Write D. R. 1, AIMBW, 386 Park 
Avenue South, New York 16, 
N. Y., for FREE Dress Right text 
book “The 90% You”. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF MEN’S AND BOYS’ WEAR, INC. 386 Park Avenue South, New York 16, New York 





Reapportionment 
(Continued from page 9) 


lower house, and no change has been 
made in the rule since that year. 

So-called malapportionment in state 
upper houses, where area rather than 
population is often the determining fac- 
tor in the distribution of seats, is even 
more pronounced. 

Many state constitutions require re- 
apportionment of the state legislature 
at given intervals—usually following a 
national census, But this requirement 


does not always guarantee equitable 
example, the 


For Florida 


c changes. 


Senate has been reapportioned twice in 
the last 25 years. But far from making 
the State Senate a more representative 
body reflecting population shifts, the 
reapportionment has made it less so. In 
1935, 26.1 per cent of the Florida pop- 
ulation could elect a majority (50 per 
cent plus one) of the state senators. In 
1958, 17.6 per cent could do so! 


\ \ HAT are some of the practical re- 


sults of malapportionment? Some polit- 
ical scientists say it has seriously weak- 
ened the American system of federalism 
—the distribution of powers between the 





ee HL a free trip to Washington! 
ENTER THE SIXTH ANNUAL 


AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE POSTER CONTEST 


Ist —$500 in cash 


53 BIG 
PRIZES! 


2nd—$100 U. S. Savings Bond 
3rd—$50 U. S. Savings Bond 
4th—25 prizes of $25 U. S$. Savings Bonds 


Honorable Mentions—25 prizes of $10 each in cash 


Double Bonus for First Prize Winner: 
1—You and your art teacher receive a free trip to Washington, D. C. 


to accept the award! 


2~—Your winning poster will appear on every U. S. mail truck in the 
country for the entire month of May! 


Ho“ do you get your chance to win one of these exciting prizes? Design a poster 
on the theme: AMERICAN SHIPS STRENGTHEN AMERICA. From these words 
—which must appear on your poster—you can get your winning idea and create a 


winning poster. 


For more ideas and more information see the October 11 issue of this magazine, or 


you or your teacher may send for a free MERCHANT MARINE INFORMATION KIT 


to: Public Information Office, 


U. S. Maritime Administration, Room 3144, General 


Accounting Office Building, Washington 25, D. C 
START THINKING, START DRAWING NOW! And check the rules carefully: 


RULES AND ELIGIBILITY = me ee cee ee ee ee ee ee ee =, 
All students in grades 9 through 12 enrolled in any public, private or parochial school in the United 


States and its possessions are eligible te compete. 


All entries must be the original work of the 


student. There is no entry fee or entry blank required. 


Poster sizes: 11” x 14”, 
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15s” =x 20”, 22” x 28”, 15” x 20” preferred. Must be vertical design. 
Each entry submitted must be signed on the back with the full name of the 
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or principal sponsoring the entry. 


There is no limit to the number of entries each student may submit. 


Send posters to: 
New York 36, New York 


Merchant Marine Poster Contest, Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 42nd Street, 


The American Maritime industry reserves the right to make necessary mechanical alterations in 
the first prize winning a te conform with reproduction requirements. 
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Representing United States ocean, lake and river carriers, shipbuilders, 
ship suppliers and others whose business is water transportation. 
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national government and the states. 
Failing to represent the needs or wishes 
of a majority of citizens, state govern- 
ments have become weaker and _ in- 
creasingly out-of-step with the times. 

City residents, meanwhile, have 
found their growing needs and prob- 
lems often ignored in state capitals, 
where rural interests remain the gauge 
for measuring state needs. As a result, 
cities have been turning for more and 
more help to the federal government, 
whose power then grows at the expense 
of the states. 

Rural over-representation also has an 
effect on national politics. The U‘S. 
Constitution requires that seats in the 
U. S. House of Representatives be re- 
apportioned every 10 years, based on 
the national census. But the reappor- 
tionment within each state is done by 
state legislatures. Thus those states 
whose legislatures are dominated by 
rural interests can “rig” the distribution 
of seats from the state in the U. S. House 
of Representatives in favor of rural 
areas. And thus, the U. S. Congress, 
too, becomes malapportioned. 

This year states are in the process of 
reapportioning seats in the House of 
Representatives based on the 1960 cen- 
sus. Some states, such as Alabama and 
New York, will lose seats in Congress 
because their populations have not 
grown as fast as those of other states. 
Other states, such as California, will 
gain additional seats. 

Recent events in Alabama indicate 
what can happen in the rural-urban 
struggle over reapportionment now go- 
ing on. Alabama’s share of House seats 
has been cut from nine to eight. Fist- 
fights broke out in a recent meeting of 
the Alabama state legislature when the 
rural-controlled legislature “solved” the 
reapportionment problem by eliminat- 
ing the Congressional district held by 
Birmingham, Alabama’s largest city! 
Gov, ‘. Patterson promptly vetoed 
the bill. When the legislature sought to 
override the veto, outraged members of 
the legislature from Birmingham tried 
to filibuster it to death. Result: the leg- 
islature adjourned without agreeing on 
any reapportionment—and without ap- 
propriating any money to run the state! 

Some political scientists believe mal- 
apportionment is also making the U. S. 
House of Representatives more con- 
servative while the U. S. Senate be- 
comes more liberal. It was the House, 
for example, which showed the stiffest 
opposition this year to the most “liberal” 
measures introduced by the Kennedy 
Administration. The Senate, in con- 
trast, looked more favorably on many 
of these measures. This development, 
say some, can be explained by the clash 
of rural-urban interests—in this way: 

Rural voters tend to be more con- 
servative than city voters. Since most 
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states now have more urban than rural 
voters, U. S. Senators—who depend on 
all a state’s voters for election—must in- 
creasingly appeal to more liberal urban 
sentiment to win office, (The same is 
true in the case of the President.) In 
the House of Representatives, however, 
a Representative need only appeal to 
the voters of his district. Since appor- 
tionment now favors rural districts, it is 
easier for a conservative Representative 
to be elected in many states than a 
conservative Senator. 

As with any generalization of this 
type there are bound to be exceptions, 
and there are prominent examples of 
liberal political leaders winning elec- 
tion from predominantly rural districts. 
But the general trend has been wide- 
spread enough to support this interpre- 
tation of why the Senate seems to be 
becoming increasingly more liberal than 
the House. 


I, must be said that rural politicians 
in many states have not clung obsti- 
nately to their power merely out of 
selfishness. Many rural citizens are op- 
enly disgusted with the political climate 
of large American cities. When they 
look at urban politics, they see corrup- 
tion, boss-control, and flagrant abuse of 
the public trust. They ask: are we to 
turn over control of the state to such 
crogked elements? 

Some also argue that neither state nor 
federal government in the U. S. was 
ever intended to be fully representative 
of population. That is why the House 
and Senate were set up under the Con- 
stitution on entirely different bases. 
Many state constitutions copy this ex- 
ample. Thus most state senates repre- 
sent areas (generally one senator per 
county), while state houses represent 
population (at least in theory)! 

When he was a Senator from Massa- 
chusetts in 1958, John F, Kennedy 
said: “The apportionment of representa- 
tion in our legislatures and, to a lesser 
extent, in the Congress has been either 
deliberately rigged or shamefully ig- 
nored so as to deny the cities and their 
voters that full and proportionate voice 
in government to which they are en- 
titled.” 

The Solicitor General appointed by 
President Kennedy is now asking the 
U. S. Supreme Court to move to cor- 
rect this situation. Political scientists— 
and local ward heelers, too—will be 
watching for the Court’s opinion in this 
case with a greater interest than in any 
case before the Supreme Court in recent 
years. 


Next Week—A follow-up debate as 
our Forum Topic of the Week: Should 
a Secretary for Urban Affairs be added 
to the President’s cabinet? 
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Dorothy Gray Teen Beauty Counselor 





BY PENNY PATTERSON 





Q. My big problem is “problem skin.” I've tried almost every blemish cream 
in a jar, a tube, a bottle, or a stick. Nothing seems to give really lasting 
results. Desperate Jane, Atlanta, Ga. 


A. Don’t despair, Jane. Try New Scrub Set by Dorothy Gray. Prob- 
lem skin of acne usually needs 3 things: Thorough cleansing...stimu- 
lation...plus a blemish cream. That’s why new Scrub Set has 3 parts. 
Be It starts with Medicated Scrub Soap with oatmeal that deep 
=... cleans and stimulates. Then Medicated Refining Lotion keeps 
troublesome bacteria in check...refines pores. And Medicated 
Blemish Cream (now in handy tube) completes the job as it 
helps heal while concealing. See? Each product works 
for and with the others... for you! Makes sense, 
doesn’t it! Use the whole set daily for best 

results. 


Q. My hair is blonde, so I like to wash it about every three days. But lately 
I've noticed it seems dry and straw-y looking ...no shine or softness at all. 
What do you suggest? Denise K., Columbus, O. 


A. Too many shampoos with a too-strong shampoo can dry hair.. 
strip the shine out of it. I suggest the shampoo made by the famous 
hair-care specialists — Ogilvie Highlights Shampoo by * 
Dorothy Gray. This shampoo comes in three different 

formulas for the three types of hair. There’s one for 

oily hair, one for normal hair...and one for dry hair. 

The latter is the one for you. Its rich lather whips up 
creamy-white...gently cleans so clean it highlights 

natural hair color. It rinses away completely, even 

in the hardest water...leaves hair soft and shining. 

Try it. I’m sure you'll be delighted. 


Q. My skin is sensitive to most make-ups so I like to wear a medicated one 
.. but they smell so medicated. Must they? Irene D., Teaneck, N. J. 


A, In a word...no. Not since Dorothy Gray created Velveteen Medi- 
cated Make-Up. It’s fragrant. It’s creamy. It’s terrifically flattering. 
Velveteen, developed especially for teen-age complexions, is a beauti- 
ful balance of mild medication and light, smooth creaminess. It comes 
in two heavenly formulas: A Foundation (in a tube) for a 
flawless, natural-looking finish...and pressed-powder 

Compact for a fashionable matte finish. Both give a 

/ perfect coverage plus a beneficial beauty bonus. And there 

are five flattering shades to choose from. 





MiTop Rating Recommended LP 


“Scheherazade & Polovetsian Dances 
[London CS6212 or CM9281]. When 
London’s engineers and Swiss conductor 
Ernest Ansermet get together on cer- 
tain pieces of music, the competition 
might just as well yell uncle and head for 
other recording pastures. Such is the 


case with this new version of Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s popular Arabian Nights fan- 
tasy — surpassing 
in the sheer daz- 
zle of both sound 
and interpretation 
any of its 34 rivals 
now in the LP 
catalog (includ- 
ing a previous An- 
sermet version). 
When Ansermet 
gets to the ship- 
wreck scene, the 
only way to describe it is as another 


Ansermet 





“YOUR AFTER-SHAUE LOTION, SIR” 


“Jason, you doit! You know | use only 
Mennen Skin Bracer after-shave lotion." 


“Of course, sir. And this..." 


= | 


“Indeed so, sir. And..."’ 


“Tonight | need Skin Bracer. I'm going to 
the Prom. So take that stuff 
away and get ine some Skin Bracer!" 


a “ ® 
” ACTUALLY, YOU DON'T NEED A VALET TO APPRECIATE MENNEN SKIN BRACER, ALL YOU NEED 1S A FACE! 


“I’ve told you that Skin Bracer 
cools rather than burns. 
Because it’s made with Menthol-ice.”’ 


“Quite, sir, And this..."" 


“Besides, that crisp, long-lasting Bracer 
aroma has a fantastic effect on girls.” 


“But sir, this is Skin Bracer. They've 
just changed the bottie. 
Shall | open it now, sir?’’ 

* 


MENNEGEN 


skin bracer 
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breakthrough of the stereo sound bar- 
rier! On top of this, Ansermet throws 
in as bonus a performance of Borodin’s 
Polovetsian Dances (with chorus) that 
makes mincemeat of our Sept. 13 re- 
view of what then seemed like a fine 
Kubelik performance. As of now it’s 
London and Ansermet.by ‘a knockout! 


“Prokofieff: Classical Symphony [Lon- 
don CS6223 or CM9291]. This is surely 
one of the most delightful works of any 
composer, and once again Ernest An- 
sermet topples all the LP competition. 
He plays the first movement much 
slower than other conductors (insisting 
it’s the tempo Prokofieff himself speci- 
fied )—and what a wealth of superb de- 
tail it permits, not to mention making 
the finale seem that much more crisp 
and exciting. But why-oh-why does 
London have to fill the rest of the LP 
with second-rate “shorties” by Glinka 
and Borodin; why not, instead, Pro- 
kofieff's Chout or Winter Holiday or 
Semyon Kotko, which cry out for An- 
sermet-calibre versions? 


“Trumpet Music—Roger Voisin [Kapp 
9062]. Although Voisin earns his bread- 
and-butter as the distinguished (and 
clearly distinguishable) first trumpeter 
of the Boston Symphony, he’s becoming 
almost as well-known for his “off-hours” 
labors in rekindling interest in the long 
neglected trumpet music of the 16th to 
18th centuries. With the Kapp Sinfo- 
nietta (conducted by Emanuel Vardi) 
he offers a fascinating, excellently re- 
corded program of fanfares, carousel 
music, and baroque suites. 


“Newport Rebels [Candid 8022]. Nat 
Hentoff’s lively jacket notes tell the 
story behind the title. Suffice it to say 
here that this studio restaging of the 
much-reported 1960 rebel jazz session 
has two absolute gems: the Charlie 
Mingus-Roy Eldridge Mysterious Blues 
and Me and You. Fans of Abbey Lin- 
coln, Max Roach, and Benny Bailey 
may like some of the other tracks, too. 


“Connie Francis—Never on Sunday 
[MGM (S)E3965]. Connie jumps on the 
movie-theme bandwagon for these 12 
tracks (Tammy, April Love, Around the 
World, Anna, Love Me Tender, etc.). 
She brings it off neatly with one excep- 
tion: an embarrassingly poor arrange- 
ment of High Noon 


“The (New) Kingston Trio: Close-Up 
[Capitol (S)T 1642]. In this first spin-out 
for the re-organized trio (minus former 
mentor Dave Guard), the new member 
—tall, dark, dimpled John Stewart-— 
blends expertly with Nick Reynolds and 
Bob Shane to keep the Kingston sound 
substantially (and happily) the same. 
There’s more emphasis than usual on 
vocal solos (Nick seems to come off 
best), but the choicest tracks are still 
the blended ones. —R.H. 
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Continue Foreign Aid? 
(Continued from page 11) 


idea behind aid is to allow developing 
nations to keep their freedom—not par- 
rot us. 

A recent U. S. State Department bul- 
letin notes: “Not one single country to 
whom the United States has given sub- 
stantial amounts of assistance under the 
aid program as we now know it has 
‘gone Communist.’” Shouldn’t this fact 
speak louder than the “sometimes-we- 
don’t-like-you” words of some leaders? 


2. With the Soviets stepping up aid, 
we cannot afford to curtail ours. 


One of the greatest tributes to the 
success of our foreign aid program is 
the full-scale effort of the Soviets to 
imitate it. From meager beginnings in 
1954, the U. S. S. R. has bounded to a 
$2,775,000,000 foreign aid pledge for 
the coming year—and this is not aimed 
for those who always vote with the 
Soviet bloc. 

True, the Soviets are trying to woo 
the uncommitted nations of the world 
into joining forces with communism. 
But even though the neutrals sometimes 
support the Soviets (much to our irrita- 
tion), these same nations often oppose 
Soviet plans. For example, it was the 
neutral nations that blocked the Soviet 
plan for troika leadership of the U.N. 

What we must realize is that “neutral” 
means precisely neither “pro-Commu- 
nist” nor “pro-U. S.” When nations sup- 
port certain Soviet moves, it does not 
mean that those nations are pro-Com- 
munist or that they’ve “sold out” to the 
Reds. There may be any number of rea- 
sons why they genuinely believe a So- 
viet position is best for their own nation. 
Similarly, when they support the U. S. 
and its allies, it may mean they think 
our policy is best for their nation. 

The U. S. must respect the right of 
other nations to agree or disagree with 
4, us—and not threaten them accordingly. 


3. Aid “without strings” has far more 
benefits for us than drawbacks. 


When we give needed aid to nations 
without setting “love-us-in-return” con- 
ditions, we are not being unselfishly 
noble or munificent. We are, instead, 
doing a practical job of proving to these 
nations that our democratic society cares 
about their problems, And, at the same 
time, we are achieving the equally prac- 
tical purpose of keeping these nations 
from having only communism to turn to 
for their needs. 

If we were to say to them, “Sorry, but 
we don’t like what you said about Ber- 
lin and therefore we aren't going to give 
you any more aid,” we would also be 
saying to them in effect: “So go to Mos- 
cow, see if we care!” 

(Continued on page 36) 





Q. This Windy City is murder on 
hairdos. How can I keep mine neat on 
stadium dates? J.S., Chicago, Illinois 


A. Even in the breeziest grandstand, 

the smoothest do can stay un-frowsy— 

via these two glamour guards. First: 

body. The built-in kind that bolsters, 
droop-proofs, any set permanently. Second: a light, non-sticky 
spray (like Adorn) to keep your hairdo neat; in line—from kick- 
off to curfew. What’s more, Adorn helps you style your hair, 
yourself. You'll discover slues of slick new tricks you can do 
with this style-happy spray. 


Q. Will it make my hair shinier if I leave 
some lather in it after rinsing? T.K., Scran- 
ton, Pennsylvania 


A. By “lather,” we hope you don’t mean 
soap! A good free-rinsing shampoo (plus 
steady brush-work) is what’s needed for 
extra shine. But remember, grime grabbing 
is a shampoo’s job. After it’s done its work, 
why let the grimy lather linger? Turn on 
the faucet!...till the last smidgen’s gone. 
You'll find your hair will sparkle plenty—when all the dulling 
dirt’s rinsed free. Write Carol Douglas for more hair-shining hints. 


Q. My hair is medium length. Can I make it grow longer—fast? 
M.Q., Lawrence, Kansas 


A. Whatever for? Didn’t you know about the new shorter “IT” 
look that’s sweeping the teen scene? Hair growth can’t be hurried. 
But you can give your hair new stylable spring and zing, for the 
holiday parties ahead. Do it now. Get with that fabulous “Hidden 
Body” that lets you have any “flapper” look you like—and holds 
through umpteen frantic Charlestons. (No boop-boop-a-droop do 


Q. I'd rather set my hair in the morning, 
but it’s too damp to comb out before 
school. Any ideas? R.Z., Tulsa, Oklahoma 


~ 4 
> + A. Here’s one. Set your hair dry—on 
- & rollers, Cover with a plastic shower cap 
while you tub-bathe or shower. (The 


steamier, the better.) Un-cap, and use a 

hair spray, before you dress. Then at zero 
hour—comb out. See? “Steam-setting” gives your hair just enough 
moisture to form those curls, and dry pronto. Want an easier way? 
Swap daily pin-ups for the stay-up sets you get when you have a 
soft home permanent. You can set your Toni smooth, smooth, 
smooth! Or fluffy as dreamcloud 9. 


Si 


Do you need hair care help? Right now—rush your problem to 
Carol Douglas, The Toni Company, Box 3600, Chicago 54, Illinois. 
Include complete name and address. 





The 1962 Scholastic Magazines 
WRITING AWARDS 


SPONSORED BY THE W. A. SHEAFFER PEN CO. 
CONDUCTED BY SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES announce with pleasure the 1962 Scholastic 
Magazines Writing Awards. Established in 1925, this outstanding program to rec- 
ognize talented writers in senior and junior high schools is in its 37th year. The 
Scholastic Magazines Writing Awards are approved by the Contest Committee of 
the National Association of Secondary School Principals, Washington, D. C. 


pu nu er uy WHO MAY ENTER wt in 


All full time students in grades 6 through 12 in any public, private 
or parochial school in the United States, its possessions, Canada, or 
in schools under American auspices abroad, may enter. Students in 
grades 10, 11 or 12 (as of March 1, 1962) are eligible for the 
Senior Division. Students in grades 6, 7 or 8 (as of March 1, 1962) 
are eligible for the Junior Division. Students in grade 9 have the 
option to enter either division. Students who will be graduated in 
mid-year 1961-62 may participate if their entries are completed 
before graduation. Students who were graduated at the end of 
the school year 1960-61 may not participate. 


NATIONAL AWARDS "" 


Cash prizes totaling $4,665 are offered for entries judged worthy 
of First or Second Awards. See list of classifications for details. 
Additional awards consist of Sheaffer Cartridge Pens and gold 
keys for all First and Second Awards and Honorable Mention 
winners. Certificates of merit are given to all winners, including 
those cited for Commendations. Prizes are furnished by the W. A. 
Sheaffer Pen Co. 
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After careful screening of entries by our editors, the First Awards 
and Second Awards winners are selected anonymously by juries of 
outstanding authors and educators. A number of additional su- 
perior manuscripts are awarded Honorable Mentions and Com- 
mendations by Scholastic Magazines editors. Decisions of judges, 
which are final, are based on originality, quality of expression, 
‘ and skill in handling specific forms of writing. 


NOTIFICATION AND PUBLICATION “"’ 


Early in May principals will receive notification of winners in 
their schools and the awards for these students. The May 1962 
Literary Cavalcade (copies obtainable for 25¢ each) will carry 
lists of all Senior Division winners and a limited selection of win- 
ning Senior entries. A limited selection of winning Junior entries 
and lists of all Junior winners will appear in the May 16, 1962, 
Junior Scholastic. (Copies may be ordered for 10¢ each.) Space 
limitations prevent the printing of all the hundreds of prize-winning 
entries, but all become the property of Scholastic Magazines and 
eligible for possible future publication. 


= REGIONAL AWARDS 


Regional preliminary competitions affiliated with the Scholastic 
Magazines Writing Awards are conducted in certain areas by 
leading newspapers. Their closing dates precede the national 
closing date. Winners in the regional competitions are eligible for 
and will be considered for the national awards. 

All students in the following areas must submit their entries, 
before the date listed, to the newspaper that sponsors the Scholas- 
tle Magazines Writing Awards locally: 

CONNECTICUT—Hartford Courant (Feb. 15, 1962). 

SOUTHEASTERN MICHIGAN (Wayne, Lenawee, Livingston, Ma- 
comb, Monroe, Oakland and Washtenaw Counties)—Detroit News 
Uan. 12, 1962). 

CAPITAL DISTRICT (District of Columbiay Montgomery and Prince 
Georges Counties, Maryland; Alexandria, Arlington, and Fairfax 
Counties, Virginia)—Washington Evening Star (Feb. 1, 1962). 
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» CLASSIFICATIONS 


Senior Division (Grades 9, 10, 11, 12) 


1. SHORT STORY Any short fictional narrative with a unified tone, 
about one or more characters living through a single significant 
action or experience. Approved length: 1,500 to 3,000 words. (5 
First Awards of $75, 10 Second Awards of $30, and 10 Honorable 
Mentions—all with Sheaffer Pens and gold keys; 25 Commenda- 
tions.) 

2. SHORT-SHORT STORY A very short story that concentrates on 
one central conflict, idea or situation, often with an unexpected or 
dramatic ending. Approved length: 700 to 1,500 words. (5 First 
Awards of $75, 10 Second Awards of $30, and 10 Honorable Men- 
tions—ail with Sheaffer Pens and gold keys; 25 Commendations.) 
3. POETRY Any number of poems in any form of verse, rhymed or 
free. Total lines of complete poetry entry should be not less than 
32 nor more than 200. All poems by one student must be sub- 
mitted together as one entry. (5 First Awards of $75, 10 Second 
Awards of $30, and 10 Honorable Mentions—all with Sheaffer 
Pens and gold keys; 25 Commendations.) 

4. INFORMAL ESSAY A short, highly personalized piece of prose 
on any topic of interest. It may be serious or humorous. It may deal 
with people, places or events, but always in terms of the writer's 
own ideas or opinions. Approved length: 700 to 1,500 words. (5 
First Awards of $75, 10 Second Awards of $30, and 10 Honorable 
Mentions—all with Sheaffer Pens and gold keys; 25 Commenda- 
tions.) 

5. FORMAL ESSAY A well developed, serious essay expressing 
the ideas or opinions of the writer on an important subject, with 
the primary purpose of instruction or information rather than enter- 
tainment. It may be an editorial on a social or political problem, 
a critical discussion of literature, art or science; it may comment on 
a philosophical idea or on the life and achievements of a famous 
person. A bibliography of any references consulted is required. 
Approved length: 1,000 to 2,000 words. (5 First Awards of $75, 10 
Second Awards of $30, and 10 Honorable Mentions—all with 
Sheaffer Pens and gold keys; 25 Commendations.) 


6. DRAMATIC SCRIPT An original radio or television script or 
one-act play. The dialogue is the important thing; stage directions, 
sound effects, and camera instructions should be kept to a minl- 
mum. (Adaptations of published short stories, novels or plays are 
not accepted.) Length: Not to exceed 30 minutes playing time. (3 
First Awards of $75, 3 Second Awards of $30, and 10 Honorable 
Mentions—all with Sheaffer Pens and gold keys; 15 Commendo- 
tions.) 
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Junior Division (Grades 6, 7, 8, 9) 


7. ESSAY You may express your own opinion on any interesting 
subject, humorous or serious—a personal experience, an event, @ 
national or world problem. Your essay may take the form of a 
letter. Approved length: 500 to 1,000 words. (5 First Awards of 
$35, 10 Second Awards of $15, and 10 Honorable Mentions—all 
with Sheaffer Pens and gold keys; 25 Commendations.) 

8. POETRY Your poems may be rhymed or unrhymed, a single 
poem or a group of poems, but all together they must total not less 
than 24 lines nor more than 100 lines. All poems by one student 
must be submitted together as one entry. (5 First Awards of $35, 
10 Second Awards of $15, and 10 Honorable Mentions—all with 
Sheaffer Pens and gold keys; 25 Commendations.) 





9. SHORT STORY You may write any short narrative about real 
or imaginary people and what happened to them. It is best to write 
about the kinds of people and places you know in real life. 
Approved length: 1,000 to 2,500 words. (5 First Awards of $35, 10 
Second Awards of $15, and 10 Honorable Mentions—all with 
Sheaffer Pens and gold keys; 25 Commendations.) 


TC LLU ale ' SPECIAL AWARDS , \ 


ERNESTINE TAGGARD AWARD An award of $75 for the Senior 
Division student whose work shows the greatest ability in varied 
forms of writing. All students who enter manuscripts in two or more 
Senior classifications automatically become eligible. 

COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS In connection with Scholastic Maga- 
zines Writing Awards, two four-year tuition scholarships are offered 
each year, one by the University of Pittsburgh, the other by Knox 
College (Galesburg, Illinois). Qualified high school seniors who are 
interested in creative writing and whose entries show special prom- 
ise may apply. Eligible candidates will be notified about March 26, 
1962, and will be invited to fill out applications. 


someones: WARNING! sempammupammcctisessinen 

Plagiarism is the act of copying or paraphrasing another 
author’s work and submitting it as your own original writing. Even 
the borrowing of the “basic idea” from another source is plagia- 
rism. Plagiarism is a criminal offense and is punishable by law. 
The editors and officials of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES WRITING 
AWARDS have an extremely effective method for detecting this 
crime—and each year, unfortunately, we have had to expose 
student plagiarists. When a student and his teacher sign an entry 
blank declaring the submitted work is ORIGINAL, the student is in 
jeopardy if this signed oath is falsified. A student who plagiarizes 
his entry will be stripped of his prize money and other honors, 


and will be exposed. 
RULES AND REGULATIONS ,,,,,,, 


How to Submit Entries 


1. Type your manuscript (or write legibly in ink) on one side 
only of paper 8% x 11 inches. 

2. Attach the entry blank on this page (or a typed or mimeo- 
graphed copy of it) to the front of your manuscript. 

3. Be sure that the entry blank is completely and correctly 
filled out and that you and your teacher have signed it. No manu- 
script will be accepted that does not have both the student’s and 
the teacher's signatures certifying its originality. 

4. If you live in the state of Connecticut, in Southeastern Mich- 
igan or the Capital District (Washington, D. C. and vicinity), see 
section on Regional Awards. 

5. All entries must have titles at the top of the first page. If 
your entry is poetry, be sure there is a title over each poem. 

6. Number all pages at top right-hand corner. Staple the pages 
of each entry together at top left. Do not fasten manuscripts inside 
folders or covers. 

7. Mail your manuscript flat (not folded or rolled), at first class 
postage. 

8. Address: Scholastic Magazines Writing Awards, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y., or your regional headquarters. 

9. Your entry must be postmarked on or before the closing date, 
March 1, 1962. (Earlier for regional contests.) 


Other Regulations 


1. All instructions given under “Who May Enter” and “Classi- 
fications” must be carefully observed. 

2. You may enter any number of manuscripts in any number of 
classifications except poetry, but each entry must have a separate 
entry blank. (Poems by one student must be grouped together 
as one entry.) 

3. You may mail your manuscript directly yourself, provided it 
bears your teacher's signature, or give it to your teacher to enter 
with others. (Teachers are urged to include only manuscripts of 
superior quality when submitting a group of entries.) 

4. Do not enter any manuscript in the Scholastic Magazines 
Writing Awards contest if it has previously been published (except 
in your school publication) or if it is currently entered in any 
other national competition. 
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5. Entries must be the work of individual students. Joint author- 
ship disqualifies an entry. 

6. No manuscripts can be returned or criticized. Be sure to keep 
@ carbon copy. 

7. All manuscripts that receive national awards become the 
property of Scholastic Magazines, Inc. No other use of them may 
be made without written permission. 


8. You may send manuscripts any time from October 15, 1961 
to March 1, 1962. 


~ SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES WRITING AWARDS 
1962 ENTRY BLANK 


Check Classification: 


SENIOR DIVISION 
(Grades 9, 10, 11, 12) 


JUNIOR DIVISION 
(Grades 6, 7, 8, 9) 


—1. Short Story 
—__2. Short-Short Story 
—3. Poetry 

— 4. Informal Essay 
—5. Formal Essay 
—6. Dramatic Script 


—__.7. Essay 
—8. Poetry 
9. Short Story 


ALL ENTRIES MUST BE POST- 
MARKED NOT LATER THAN 
MARCH 1, 1962. NONE CAN 
BE RETURNED. 














(Please print or type all information except signatures at bottom.) 
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First Name Middle Initial Last Name 


Home Address 





Street and Number 





City Zone State 


Student's Age and Grade (on March 1, 1962) 


School (Full Name) 





School Address 





Street and Number 


City Zone State 





Teacher 
Mr. Mrs. Miss 
(Circle one) 





First Name Middle Initial Last Name 


Principal 
Mr. Mrs. Miss 
(Circle one) 





First Name Middle Initial Last Name 


This entry contains about words (lines, if poetry.) 


| hereby certify that this is my own original work. (Anyone 
submitting plagiarized work is liable te prosecution under 
the law.) 





Student’s Signature 


| have read this entry. | am familiar with this student's 
writing. It is my firm conviction that this is his own original 
idea and work. 





Teacher's Signature 


Mail to: 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES WRITING AWARDS 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 


(or to your regional contest—see “Regional Awards”) 
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Show of the Week: It’s getting on 
toward the time of Christmas and toys 
and such. And, on Sunday, Nov. 12, 
over NBC, you'll see perhaps the big- 
gest collection of toys ever shown on 
TV. The DuPont Show of the Week 
will do a program called “The Wonder- 
ful World of Toys.” The show will come 
from Central Park, in New York City, 
with singing and dancing based on the 
theme of toys. Harpo Marx will be the 
MC, with Carol Burnett serving as 
Harpo’s voice for the show. 


> On Wednesday, Nov. 8, CBS’ Arm- 
strong Circle Theater will have an “ac- 
tual” called “Fake Charities.” This will 
be a study of a big racket—the use of 
charity drives to raise money for racket- 
eers. There'll be some tips on how you 
can tell the legitimate drives from the 
phony ones. 


> Sing Along with Mitch, over NBC on 
Thursday, Nov. 9, will have as its theme 
the story of a house. With appropriate 


songs by Mitch Miller and his chorus 
and soloists Diana Trask, Leslie Ug- 
gams, and Louise O’Brien, the show 
will tell the story of a house from its 
construction a century ago, through its 
happy and sad days, to its preserit con- 
dition—as a haunted house. 


> There will be more good music on 
The Bell Telephone Hour, over NBC on 
Friday, Nov. 10. The program will 
highlight the music of Richard Rodgers, 
and the composer himself will conduct 
the orchestra for some of his wonderful 
melodies. Ray Bolger will be MC, and 
you'll hear the singing of Dolores Gray, 
Martha Wright, and Howard Keel, see 
the dancing of Bolger and Helen Gal- 
lagher, and see excerpts from Rodgers’ 
current hit, “The Sound of Music,” 
done by members of the cast of that 
Broadway show. 


> Saturday night brings Saturday Night 
at the Movies, the NBC program which 
has, as this week’s attraction, “Halls of 
Montezuma.” This is a story of U. S. 
Marines in action during World War 
II, and stars Richard Widmark, Jack 
Palance, Karl Malden, and Richard 
Boone. 


> There’s another busy Sunday on the 
television screen. Over NBC, there’s 
Walt Disney’s Wonderful World of Col- 
or, this week beginning a two-part 


drama called “The Light in the Forest.” 
It’s the story of a white boy raised by 
the Indians in the pioneer days. When 
he returns to his own people, he has a 
difficult time adjusting to the white 
man’s civilization. James MacArthur 
plays the boy, with a fine cast assisting 
—Fess Parker, Jessica Tandy, Wendell 
Corey, Joanne Dru, John McIntire, and 
Carol Lynley. 

CBS’ The Twentieth Century is also 
beginning a two-parter this Sunday. 
Unlike most of this program’s shows, it 
is not a story of the past, but the pres- 
ent. It’s called “Guerrilla,” and was 
filmed recently in Fort Bragg, N. C., 
Okinawa, and Viet Nam in southeast 
Asia. It’s the story of the training of 
U. S. Army Special Forces, a unit that 
is designed to fight “unconventional 
warfare.” 


>» NBC has two worthwhile programs 
on Tuesday, Nov, 14. One is a news 
special, “The Face of Spain.” Chet 
Huntley narrates this look at present- 
day Spain—the people who live there 
and the lives they lead. 

There is also the Dick Powell Show 
which this week is doing a play called 
“The Geetas Box.” It’s a story of three 
men and their attempt to break into a 
bank vault. The stars are Dean Stock- 
well, Charles Bickford, and Cliff 
Robertson, —Dick KLEINER 





Seniors! ! you 


have talent you can win 


ART SCHOLARSHIP in the 
1962 SCHOLASTIC ART AWARDS 


The following art schools and colleges offer tuition scholarships: 


Akron Art Institute School of Design 

Allen R. Hite Art institute, University of Louisville 
(2 scholarships) 

American Academy of Art, Chicago 

Arizona State University, Tempe (2 scholarships) 


Art Academy of Cincinnati (2 scholarships) 
Art Career School, New York 

Art Center Association School, Louisville 
Art School of the Societ 
Art Student League of 
Atlanta Art Institute (2 scholarships) 


Boston University School of Fine and Applied Arts 


Bradley University, Peoria 
Burniey School of Professional Art, Seattle 


California College of Arts & Crafts, Oakiand (4 scholarships) 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, College of Fine Arts, Pittsburgh 


Chicago Academy of Fine Arts 
Chouinard Art Institute, Los Angeles 
Cleveland Institute of Art (2 scholarships) 


Colorado State College, Greeley (Colorado residents) 
and Design (2 scholarships) 


Columbus College of Art 
Corcoran School of Art, Washington, D. C 
Fort Wayne Art School 

George 


Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington 


indiana State College, Indiana, Pa. (Pennsylvania residents) 


John Herron Art School, Indianapolis 


of Arts and Crafts, Detroit 
ew York (10 scholarships) 


eabody College for Teachers, Nashville : 
Hartford Art School of the University of Hartford (2 scholarships) 


National Art Academy, Washington, D. C. 
New England School of Art, Boston 


New York-Phoenix School of Design (2 scholarships) 
New York School of Interior Design 


Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, Philadelphia 


Philadelphia Museum College of Art 
Pratt Institute, The Art School, Brooklyn (3 scholarships) 
Rhode Isiand School of Design, Providence (2 scholarships) 


Roc 


pene ee | School of Art, Sarasota, Fia. 

ester Institute of Technology, Schoo! of Art & Design 
Rudolph Schaeffer School of Design, San Francisco (2 scholarships) 
School of Art Institute of Chicago (2 scholarships) 


School of the Dayton Art Institute 
School of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston (2 scholarships) 


School of Visual Arts, New York (2 scholarships) 
Scripps College, Claremont, Calif. 


Silvermine College of Art, New Canaan, Conn. 
Texas Academy of Art, Houston (Texas residents) 
Texas Western College, El Paso (2 scholarships) 


Traphagen School of Fashion, New York 
Tyler School of Fine Arts of Temple University, Philadelphia 
University of Alabama (2 scholarships) 


University of Miami, Coral Gables, Fila. 


University of Tulsa 
Vesper George School of Art, Boston 


Famous Artists Schools (home-study scholarships in commercial 


art and illustration)—for students unable to leave home, or 


who wish to combine further art study while working. 


Kansas City Art Institute and School of Design 


Layton School of Art, Milwaukee 
Maryland Institute, Baltimore 
Memphis Academy of Arts (2 scholarships) 


Minneapolis Schoo! of Art (one-semester scholarship) 
netitute of Art, Philadeiphia (2 scholarships) 


Moore 
Museum Art School, Portiand, Ore. 








“AMERICAN ARTIST” Scholarship Grant—A grant of 
$500 to a student who shows greatest promise in any art 
fieid where he has special talent. 








GET SCHOLARSHIP DETAILS TODAY: Ask your art instructor or write for the 1962 Rules Book to— 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES ART AWARDS, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 





NOVEMBER 8, 1961 


FOR MEN ONLY! 


“Here’s Looking at You!” is planned 
to help make you the kind of person 
who presents an attractive appearance 
to others. If you have ideas you'd like 
to share—or special questions about 
your appearance you'd like to ask— 
write: Steve Daniels, Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 
36, N. Y. 


Q. Perspiration is my problem. I take 
a shower every morning, but by noon 
my shirts are wet under the arms. I've 
heard that deodorants keep perspiration 
odors from being offensive, but aren't 
they rather “sissy” for a boy to use? 


A. Deodorants are no more “sissy” 
than any other good grooming aid (such 
as shaving cream, for instance). They’re 
not perfumes, but chemical compounds 
that deodorize the secretions of the 
sweat glands by destroying skin bac- 
teria that cause perspiration to decom- 


oD) 


pose and produce an unpleasant odor. 
You can’t stop perspiration, but you can 
keep it under’ control by using anti- 
perspirants and deodorants—and by 
washing underarms frequently and 


wearing clean clothes consistently. Your 

daily shower or bath is a good step in 

the right direction. 
com 


Grooming Note: When shaving, go 
after the fine hair first. Leave the coarse, 
tougher areas of your beard till last so 
that the shaving cream has a longer 
time to soften them. Don’t bother to 
dry the razor blade after rinsing. It 
won't rust and will stay sharper if the 
edge isn’t blunted down by rubbing 
with a towel. 


The “Patched Pants” Awards for 1961’s 
ten worst-dressed males have been an- 
nounced by the Men’s Apparel Guild of 
California. Knute Thorsen, executive di- 
rector of the Guild, said the “losers” 
were chosen for the following reasons: 








LET'S GO, DAD. 
YOU PROMISED } AND DON, You’RE 
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Nikita Khrushchev—“Baggy pants and 
sacklike jackets.” 

Adlai Stevenson—“He wasn’t kidding 
with that hole-in-the-shoe routine.” 

Marlon Brando—“The era of studied 
contempt for good grooming is over.” 

Jackie Gleason—“A riot of color com- 
binations with no attempt at wardrobe 
coordination.” 

Fidel Castro—“An unkempt figure in 
khaki coveralls.” 

Gamal Abdel Nasser—“Somber cloth- 
ing that reminds one of a gangster in a 
Damon Runyon story.” 

The Duke of Windsor—“His fashions 
are yesterday’s news.” 

Producer Howard Hughes—“Loosely 
hanging clothes, perennial sneakers, a 
slept-in look.” 

Producer Frederico Fellini—“Offen- 
sive costume selections.” 

Adolph Menjou—“Once a style leader, 
his preferences are old-fashioned.” 

President Kennedy topped the Men’s 
Apparel Guild’s list of best-dressed men 
for his “conservative American look.” 
Runners-up were: 

Former President Eisenhower—“For 
his casual ‘country squire’ wardrobe.” 

Cary Grant—“A fashion setter.” 

Yankee ballplayer Roger Maris—“His 
Ivy League look is an inspiration to 
youth to dress better.” 

















HIS STEVENS 67 
AUTOMATIC. SEE 
HOW CAREFUL 
HE IS. THAT'S 





STEVENS 87. With this Stevens 87 automatic, you 
can mix all 3 lengths of 22 cartridges—long rifle, long and 
high-speed short—without adjusting anything! Its 
receiver and stock are streamlined, just like a big game 
rifle. Yet the 87 costs only $41.50! 


FREE! Colorful, illustrated, 28-page cata- 
log of Savage, Stevens, Fox firearms. Write 
Savage Arms, Westfield 108, Mass. Prices 
subject tochange. Slightly higher in Canada. 


LINED UP. AND DON’T 
JERK THE TRIGGER— 


Stevens 


STEVENS 15-Y. A shorter stock and barrel espe- 
cially designed for “beginning” shooters. Fact is, the 
15-Y has been the first gun for thousands and thou- 
sands of American boys. Only $17.95. With Christmas 
coming up, why not drop Dad a hint. 


870 15y” Savage 





Money of the World 


By Thomas Walker, Anderson H. S., Cincinnati, Ohio 


* Starred words refer to monetary units of the world 
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Students ore invited to 0 





submit original crossword 
puzzles for publication 
in Schol 2. De 9 . 

Each puzzle should be 
built around one subject 
which may be drawn 
from History, Art, Sci- 
ence, or any other field 
of knowledge. Maximum 
about 50 words, of which 
at least 10 must be re- 
lated to the theme. For 
each puzzle published we 
will pay $10. Entries must 















































include puzzle design, 
definitions, answers on 
separate sheets, design 





with onswers filled in, 
and stat by stud 











that the puzzle is orig- 
inal and his own me 4 
Keep a copy as puzzles 
cannot be rety . Give 
name, address, school, and 
grade. Address Puzzle 
Editor, Scholastic - 








Answers to this puzzle 
in next issue. 













































































* 1. Silver coin of Denmark and Norway. 

* 5. Worth 20 shillings in Britain. 

10. Incorporated (abbr. ). 

12. “To and ” means to move 
backward and forward. 

*14. Two dollars and eighty cents, Ameri- 
can money, is the of exchange 
for one British pound. 

| i ke 
18. Written paper acknowledging a debt. 
20. Old word for “open.” 
21. Good on pancakes. 
22. Not any. 
23. Weight (abbr.). 
25. It’s up above the world so high. 
27. Pint (abbr.). 
28. To decay. 
£0) 
*$2. Monetary unit of India. 
. Russian coin. 
35. Opposite of women. 
37. Nellie was famous New York 
newspaperwoman of 1800's. 
39. For example (abbr.). 
41. Biblical houseboat. 
a market, market, to buy 
a fat pig,” begins nursery rhyme. 
. Monetary unit of Peru. 
. The peseta has purchasing power in 
this country. 
. Yourself, 
. Famous poet of ancient Rome. 
. There’s no more after this. 
51. Past perfect tense of sing. 
2. Free of. 
. Utah’s Great Salt Lake is really an 
— ——— 
and Pythias were legendary 
friends, 
. Copper U. S. coin. 





2. Ceremonial act in religion. 
. Less than two. 
. State bounded on the north by Vir- 


ginia (abbr.). 
cabbages and kings.” 


. Vase with pedestal. 

. Middle of the day. 

. English coin, known as a half 

. German money. 

. One hundred of these make a U. S. 


dollar. 


. Apartment (abbr.). 
. It means “it is.” 


. The fifth of November is 


Fawkes Day in England. 


. Opposite of bottom. 

. One hundred of these make a ruble. 
. Girl’s name, rhymes with cable. 

. Liquor made from molasses. 

. The monetary system of the U. S. is 


based on units of _.__. 


. Center of a wheel. 

. Crafty, underhanded. 

. Used as money in Mexico. 

. French money. 

. Slang for money. 

. Governor (abbr.). 

. “King Kong” was a science-fiction 


film about a gigantic 


. Young goat. 

. 2,000 pounds, 

. Buy with this in Italy. 

. Chinese money. 

. Badly lit. 

. One hundred —____ 


make a Japa- 
nese yen. 


58. Perform a task. 
. Southeast (abbr.). 





SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Continue Foreign Aid? 
(Continued from page 31) 


Yet we certainly would care. That is 
why we must keep up our aid to them. 
That, too, is why we must keep up aid 
to such Communist countries as Yugo- 
slavia and Poland. 

We have never expected Poland or 
Yugoslavia to catapult into the Western 
camp and become bulwarks of our way 
of life. Their governments, from their 
own Communist beliefs, could be ex- 
pected to support the Soviets more 
often than the West. 

However, our aid has helped Yugo- 
slavia maintain its independence from 
Moscow dictation, and has helped Po- 
land to not have to cower to Moscow on 
every issue—and this has been to our 
long-range benefit. 

Right now, for example, a $250,- 
000,000 loan from Western sources is 
allowing Yugoslavia to embark upon a 
sweeping program of economic reform— 
a program that will allow foreign im- 
ports to compete with Yugoslav goods. 
This is a far cry from the highly cen- 
tralized, Soviet-styled economy. 

Said the New York Times in a recent 
editorial: “Despite all the aspects of 
Yugoslav domestic and foreign policy 
with which we disagree, Yugoslavia is 
still an independent nation, and it is fol- 
lowing a course which has brought fre- 
quent criticism from Moscow, Peking, 
and other Communist-bloc capitals... . 
The end of our economic aid might 
leave the Yugoslav leaders no alterna- 
tive but to submit to Moscow and 
Peking. After all these years of Yugo- 
slav independence, do we really want 
to force Belgrade to its knees before 
Stalin’s successor? The question answers 
itself.” 

Foreign aid should not be restricted 
only to those nations which support us 
on every issue. 


Poinier in Detroit News 


Reverse Side of the Coin 
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Moral Tale 
Mule in farmyard, lazy and sick, 
Boy with pin on end of a stick. 
Boy jabbed the mule, mule gave a lurch, 


(See you at service, Sunday at church). 
Dig Magazine 


Problem 


“So the marriage of those two movie 
stars has been called off?” 

“Yes, they couldn't agree as to whose 
name should receive top billing on the 
wedding invitations.” 


The Balance Sheet 


Able-bodied 


He: “May I hold your hand?” 
She: “It isn’t very heavy. I can man- 
age, thank you.” 


Annapolis Log 


Dismissed! 


The chief stopped and stared. A boy 
in the stockroom was leaning against a 
packing case, idling. Such a thing was 
unheard of in his establishment. 

“How much are you getting a week?” 
demanded the chief abruptly. 

“Fifteen dollars,” said the boy. 

“Here’s your fifteen dollars. Now get 
out of here and don’t come back!” 

As the boy pocketed the money and 
departed, the boss turned to the stock- 
room manager and demanded: “How 
long has that fellow been working here?” 

“He doesn’t work here,” was the re- 
sponse. “He just delivered a package.” 

The Kablegram 


Just send any size gradvation 
phete, snapshot or negative with 
$1.00 for 30 Beautitone® wallet 
photes. Each 21x31. inch phote 
is made on double-weight, silk 
finish, portrait paper. We pay 
postage and return original. 
Money back guarantee. 60° 
fer $2.00, 100 for $3.00. 
Fer super speed service 
add 25¢. 
BEAUTITONE® PHOTOS 
Dept. 27 Green Bey, Wis. 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMS 


HOME a TyDY COURSE 
For High Schoo! Juniors & Seniors 








Selective colleges pete high monroe on College Board 
Exams—the Sehola: Aptitude 

You will aman | with pcan ty 7 prepare inten- 
sively for these difficult tests. Can you qualify without 
special preparation? We mail you the Home Study 
Course; you answer > A nny & return them to us. 
We correct papers agnose, evaluate your tee 

LONG COUNSE (10 Lessons )—$15.0: 
oe bn M, 


check 
COLLEGE ENTRANCE HOME “Stupy ScHoot 
142 Livingston Street Breoklyn.!, New Y: 


Fussy 
A child’s persistent sniffing annoyed 
a woman sitting next to him in a thea- 
tre. “Haven't you got a handkerchief?” 
she whispered to him finally. 
“Yes,” replied.the child, “but my 


mother won't let me loan it to anybody.” 
Illinois Shaft 


Daffynitions 
Movies: A place where people talk 
behind your back. 
Dimple: An inside-out bump. 
Depth: Height turned upside down. 





Answers to Last Week’s Crossword Puzzle 
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“Wear a 
blindfold” 


BAILEY HOWELL 


scoring ace of the Detroit Pistons 
and unanimous All-American twice 


TIP NO. 1: Wear a blindfold 

when you practice your dribbling. De- 
velops control. 

TIP NO. 2: Get the push shot, jump shot 
and lay-up (with either hand) down 
cold. My favorite s the jump shot from 
around the foul line. 

TIP NO. 3: On defense, always keep your 
balance until your man starts to shoot. 
Also, for personal defense, wear an 
athletic supporter designed for basket- 
ball. That, naturally, means Bike. 

TIP NO. 4: Work on your passes until 
they go right where they’re needed. 
Bad passes cost points. 


In every major sport, you'll find more 
athletes wear Bike athletic supporters 
than any other brand. Designed with 
the aid of leading experts and coaches, 
Bike supports, protects and lasts. 


cate at all pnd Leng dealers 
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DOING IT THE HARD WAY 


(GETTING RID OF DANDRUFF, THAT /S!/) 


by ope 


easier 3-minute way for men: FITCH 
Men, get rid of embarrassing dandruff easy as 1-2-3 with FITCH! In just 
3 minutes (one rubbing, one lathering, one rinsing), every trace of 
© dandruff, grime, gummy old hair tonic goes 

down the drain! Your hair looks handsomer, 

healthier. Your scalp feels so refreshed. Use 
LEADING MAN'S FITCH Dandruff Remover SHAMPOO every 


week for positive dandruff control. Keep your 
SHAM POO hair and scalp really clean, dandruff-free! 











WHAT 1S YOUR BIGGEST DATING 
PROBLEM? Is your social life at a 
standstill simply because you can’t get 
up enough nerve to ask a girl out? Does 
your early curfew bring your dates to a 
too-early end? Do you find yourself won- 
dering how you can ever talk to your 
date for a whole evening? 

Shyness seems to be a big dating prob- 
lem—for both girls and boys. Girls seem 
to be hampered more by early curfews 
than boys are; however, the boys match 
this problem with their problem of pro- 
viding transportation to and from a date. 
Let’s look at some of your letters. 


My biggest problem on a date is 
knowing what to talk about. If I go 
with a boy who is quiet and doesn’t 
talk, I get nervous. That monotonous 
silence really annoys me. I try to think 
of something to say but I can't. If I 
can once get started, I’m all right. 
Getting started is the hard part. 

Pamela Johnson 
Winona (Minn.) Sr. H. S. 


rransportation is my biggest dating 
problem. Since I don’t have my license 
yet, I have to ask my parents to drive 
me. I've found that double dating with 
an older couple solves this problem. 
Using school activities as dates also 
helps. 
Duane Cromwell 
Mazon (ill.) H. S. 


Almost all of the boys that I date ask 
me where I want to go. We girls don’t 
know how much money a fellow has or 
what his likes and dislikes are on the 
very first date. So how are we supposed 
to know what to say? I guess all boys 
think we're mind readers. 

Pam Daughtry 


Evergreen H. S. 
Seattle, Wash. 


The biggest dating problem that | 
have is girls who won't talk. No matter 
what you say to them, they just nod 
their heads or say “yes” or “no.” When 
you ask them if they like movies, all 
they do is say, “They're okay.” What 
bothers me is that you can’t shut them 
up any other time; it’s just when they’re 
on dates that they develop an inferi- 
ority complex about talking. What I 
would give to have a girl say, “I hate 
movies,” or “I've already seen this 
one.” I wish that girls would say what 
they like, give you their opinion on 
something, just once. 


Dennis Dolan 
Mazon ({ill.) H. S$. 


My biggest dating problem is an 
early curfew. I love going to dances and 
parties with my friends, but it seems 
just when I am having a good time, it 
all ends. It’s just like being Cinderella, 
only it doesn’t have such a happy end- 
ing. 

Anne Dillon 


St. Nicholas Commercial H. S. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


I suppose my biggest problem in 
dating is thinking of some place to go. 


The primary means of recreation in 
Abilene besides school activities are 
skating, bowling, miniature golf, and 
going to the show. That gets pretty mo- 
notonous, especially when really good 
shows come only about every month 
or so. 


Brock Barton 
Abilene (Tex.) Christian H. S. 


The chief obstacle for me is the first 
date with a boy whom I don’t know 
well. Often I find myself wondering if 
I should express myself or just be silent 
at a particular time. Two factors have 
helped me feel more at ease: I realize 
that the boy is just as unsure as I am 
and my mother once said, “Always 
be yourself—never be something you 
aren't.” 

Penny Jumonville 


Evergreen H. S. 
Seattle, Wash. 


My biggest dating problem is finding 
time to have dates. With so many ac- 
tivities going on I don’t have time to 
date unless one of the activities requires 
a date. 

Johnny Justice 
Abilene (Tex.) Christian H. S. 


My biggest dating problem is finding 

a tall boy—over five feet, seven inches 

tall because that is how tall I am. Be- 

ing tall is fine if you can find a tall boy. 
Maria Buckheit 


St. Nicholas Commercial H. S$. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


I think my biggest dating problem is 
my mother and my two older sisters. 
They are always pushing me, trying to 
tell me whom to go out with and when 
to go out. They tell me who is nice and 
who isn’t. I have a hard enough time 
getting up nerve to ask someone out 
without their pushing me all the time. 


Charles Porter 
Santa Maria (Calif.) H. S. 


My biggest dating problem is trying to 
find a fellow who has a good sense of 
humor. It really doesn’t matter whether 
we go to the movies or to a baseball 
game as long as there is going to be en- 
joyment and fun on the date. 

Arlene Dabrowski 


St. Nicholas Commercial H. S. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


When I want to take a girl out, | 
find that it is very difficult for me to 
ask her if she would like to go. I dis- 
like very much being turned down be- 
cause I then feel inferior to the boys 
that she will go out with. 

If a girl likes a boy, I think it would 
be good if she could let him know her 
feelings, so that if he liked her, he 
would feel at ease when he asked her 
out. 


Graham Jacobsen 
Winona (Minn.) Sr. H. S. 


Of course, everything has its prob- 
lems and dating is no exception. There 
are “shy guys” and “early curfews” and 
probably there always will be, but as 
long as a boy is respectful and polite on 
a date, I have no complaints. Parents’ 
restrictions on dating are not problems 
but safeguards against problems, in my 
estimation. 


Marilyn Barr 
Mercy H. S. 
Marshall, Missouri 





NEXT “JAM SESSION” TOPIC 


DO YOU THINK TEEN-AGERS 
SHOULD SMOKE? DRINK? Here’s 
your chance to let us know whether 
smoking and drinking are a part of 
your “do” list-or your “don’t” list. 
And be sure to back up your opin- 
ions with reasons. 

Send your letters to “Jam Ses- 
sion,” Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. In- 
elude your name, school, city, and 
state. Mail letters by November 17, 
1961. 
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“Cover Girl does so much for my skin, so beautifully. I love it!”’ says Cover Girl Marianne Nestor. 


At last! A Cover Girl complexion... 
so natural you cant believe its make-up! 


Fabulous discovery from Noxzema! Fragrant new Cover Girl covers so naturally, so completely. 


And it’s medicated and antiseptic to help prevent skin problems, improve your complexion. 


New Cover Girl is so light and lovely on your Smooth on Cover Girl liquid every morning. In 3 glamorous shades, 
face... and so wonderfully good for your skin Touch up with Cover Girl pressed powder all —— compacts 
besides! Unlike other make-ups that do noth- day. It’s antiseptic to fight germs on your ee 
ing for your skin (often even aggravate skin puff—help prevent skin problems. Helps your 

problems) Cover Girl gives you the beauty skin not only look lovely, but become lovely. 

benefits of its special medication. No wonder it’s the make-up of cover girls! 
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Student leader Lynne Heutchy from Mamaroneck High, Westchester County, New York tells what she 
likes most about her Sheaffer Cartridge Fountain Pen. Lynne is a junior and maintains a B-plus scholastic 
average. She is a member of the Junior Council, Glee Club, French Club, Pep Club and Mariners. 


“The ‘ink bottle’ is inside the fountain pen” 


Sheaffer's Cartridge Pen never goes near an ink bottle. It fills quick, clean and easy with 
leakproof cartridges of famous Skrip writing fluid you carry in your pocket or purse. And 
whenever you run out of ink ...just toss away the used cartridge and drop a new one, either 
end first, directly into the barrel. No dip!...no dunk!...no mess! 

And remember, for smooth, easy writing, there’s no substitute for a Sheaffer fountain pen. 
Choose your Sheaffer Cartridge Pen from five ; 
smart colors: black, blue, grey, green and red, at 8 al FEAF F b RS 


stores everywhere...it’s the modern way to write. 
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FIVE ‘ 

SHEAFFER'S ~ 

Skip | 
CARTRIDGES 
AND VENUS CARTRIOGE 
FOUNTAIN PENS 


WASHABLE BLUE 


$995 


with two free cartridges. 5- 
pack of Skrip cartridges, 49 ¢ 
economy pack of 12...98¢ 


Available in eight washable 


and permanent colors. 


Oise. w. A. SHEAFFER PEN CO 
FORT MADISON, IOWA 
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* EDUCATION NEWS OF 


THE WEEK * 





Scholars and Dollars 


More and more young people are ap- 
plying for college. More and more ex- 
pect to go. And more money will be 
needed to pay for it all. The question 
is: Who’s going to pay? 

This was the underlying question at 
the meetings of the College Entrance 
Examination Board and its College 
Scholarship Service in New York City 
late last month. The assembled college 
officials heard reports on what hap- 
pened to last year’s bill for Federal 
scholarships, and a self-styled “modest 
proposal” for a new scholarship plan to 
meet criticisms of the old bill. 

John F. Morse, vice president of 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, gave a 
“conservative” estimate of 60,000 to 
100,000 young people who annually 
miss out on college because they can't 
afford it. Most youngsters from the 
lowest income groups do not take ad- 
vantage of the Student Loan Program, 
he said, because “the prospect of sev- 
eral thousands of indebtedness is too 
frightening to contemplate.” 

The original Administration bill for 
scholarships would have appropriated 
$17,500,000 the first year, $26,000,000 
the second, and $35,000,000 in subse- 
quent years. It would have provided 
about 25,000 scholarships worth $700 
apiece the first year, 37,500 scholar- 
ships the second, and 50,000 thereafter. 
Stipends were to be paid solely on 
financial need, with State Scholarship 
Commissions determining “need.” 

The bill ran into trouble. The edu- 
cators themselves bickered over admin- 
istering the program. Some feared a 
scholarship program might encourage 
tuition increases. Others worried about 
the scholarship commission idea, feel- 
ing that the colleges, themselves, would 
do a better job of uncovering talent. 
Anyhow, the scholarship bill—as well as 
compromise attempts—died. 

Morse comes up with his own “mod- 
est proposal” for a scholarship plan. 
He would establish a Federal scholar- 
ship center in every state. 

“On a given day—May | let us say— 
every student who aspired to college, 
who needs financial aid to get there, 
and who by that date had not received 
it might register in his state center. 
With his registration he would be ex- 


Courtesy: The Times of London 


In England, girls get very practical experience in the art of homemaking. This 
photograph was taken at a ‘“‘Mothercraft Class’ at Collingwood Secondary School 
for Girls, Camberwell, London. The girl, the baby, and the tenderness are all very real. 


pected to submit for his file a parents’ 
confidential financial statement, a tran- 
script of his high school record with 
the usual recommendations, and the re- 
sults of one of the accepted college 
admissions tests. He would also have 
to certify, with confirmation from his 
guidance officer that he had not re- 
ceived sufficient financial aid to attend 
college. 

“I would further propose that col- 
leges apply for Federal scholarship 
funds in much the same way they now 


apply for loan funds, except that the 
maximum they might seek would equal 
10 per cent of their freshman enroll- 
ment multiplied by $700. In applying 
for funds, however, they would have to 
agree to use these funds for students 
registered at the centers. . . . 

“What would happen under such a 
system? Many colleges would probably 
not participate at all, since they prefer 
to nail down their classes and complete 
their rolls early in the spring. Others 
might participate in a limited way, 
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gives you a 
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either because they cater only to their 
local areas, or because they wish to 
hold ‘open ‘only a few places for young- 
sters who seemed to offer something 
special. But many other colleges might 
well welcome their full complement of 
10 per cent, either by expanding or by 
filling present empty spaces. 
ANOTHER CHANCE 

“Such a system would assure several 
things. Colleges would still use all of 
their present financial aid resources to 
help those students applying directly to 
them for aid. All students would be 
free, as they are now, to apply 
wherever they wished for the aid avail- 
able through normal channels. But they 
would know, and their guidance of- 
ficers would know, that even if they 
were passed over in the early spring by 
all of the colleges to which they had 
applied, there would still be another 
chance. And it would not be necessary 
for them to trudge from college to col- 
lege to find it. If they had the stuff 
and the need, the colleges would find 
them at the centers. 

“I believe the establishment of such 
centers would have an impact beyond 
anything that could be achieved by 
having all our colleges work singly. The 
inequities of the distribution of funds 
to the states would no longer matter, 
since the colleges could make use of as 
many state centers as they chose, and 
I can picture many of them visiting 
centers quite distant from their own 
states. Needy students from the re- 
motest hamlet would know that a siza- 
ble number of colleges would at least 
look at their records. Some might get 
many offers of assistance; some might 
get none at all. But it seems probable 
to me that if a student got none at all, 
he would not be college material 
(whatever that may mean)... . 

“Unless we find some answer, our 
waste of human resources will grow 
greater every year. We adults think in 
odd ways. Each year as Congress ad- 
journs without action, we say, “Well, 
we'll try again next year, much as we 
might say, “We'll put a pair of patches 
on the elbows, and buy the new suit 
next year. But it isn’t like that. When 
Congress adjourned with the education 
bill stalled in the Rules Committee it 
washed between 60,000 and 100,000 
able and needy youngsters dowr the 
drain—forever. That many talented 
kids have been dispersed into the un- 
skilled and semi-skilled labor market, 
and no one will ever know what they 
might have done, what they might have 
become, what they might have con- 
tributed to themselves and to the na- 
tion, if they had been given the chance.” 


WOMEN’S RIGHTS 


Margaret Mead told the College 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


Board meeting that women should be 
encouraged to use their minds at the 
highest level to which they are capable. 
She called intellectual restrictions on 
women “capricious fictions of society,” 
and said that denying women the 
chance to develop their intelligence 
fully was hurting both men and women. 

Sometimes a young child may pick 
up knives and forks and start putting 
them together in sequence at the table. 
The child may be developing his first 
concept of numbers, but a mother will 
often cluck excitedly, “Oh, so you want 
to help me set the table?” 

Children, Dr. Mead said, should have 
teachers of both sexes. It is important 
for girls of superior ability to come in 
contact with able women teachers be- 
cause the youngsters should see other 
women using their minds. As for the 
boys, they also should know about su- 
perior women teachers so they can 
(a) accept the intellectual abilities of 
their wives, and (b) encourage the 
aspirations of their daughiers. 

Lois D. Irish, assistant director of 
the College Scholarship Service, told 
the CEEB that education for women 
should be adjusted to the pattern of 
present-day life. With girls tending to 
marry younger, it might be wise to 

(Continued on page 6-T ) 
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Teleguide, 


VICTORIA REGINA 


UEEN VICTORIA (1819-1901) 
0 reigned over England for 63 years. 
During that time, the American Civil 
War and the Crimean War occurred. 
England consolidated her empire. Social 
problems multiplied with the growth of 
industry. 

Through this period emerged a num- 
ber of historical figures. Among these 
were King Leopold ‘of Belgium, uncle to 
the queen; Stockmar, powerful maker 
of kings; Lord Melbourne, prime min- 
ister and Lord Palmerston, 
prime minister, often at odds with the 
queen; Baroness Lehzen, influential 
governess; Prince Albert, the queen's 
beloved husband; and towards the end 
of the reign, Disraeli and Gladstone. 

Yet it is Queen Victoria herself who 
led the cast of characters in the age we 
call Victorian. She wanted to rule an 
empire, but she wanted the love of her 
husband, Prince Albert, just as much. 
She was English to the core, but she 
gave her German-born husband unusual 
powers in her reign. She enjoyed obey- 
ing her husband’s commands, but after 
his death she asserted her authority 
during her long widowhood. This, in 
brief, is the story of “Victoria Regina,” 
the second of this season’s Hallmark 
Hall of Fame productions, to be pre- 
sented on Thursday, Nov. 30, from 
9:30 to 11 p.m., Eastern time (NBC- 
TV). Julie Harris stars as Queen Vic- 
toria, with James Donald as Prince 
Albert. 

In the teleplay, produced by George 
Schaefer, your students will enjoy the 
dramatic unfolding of Victoria’s per- 
sonality as well as the illumination of 
an important era in history. 


mentor; 


BEFORE THE TELECAST 


1. Prepare your students to appreci- 
ate the setting of the teleplay. Use the 
opaque projector to show pictures of 
palaces and castles found in a book like 
Victoria R., by Helmut and Alison Gern- 
sheim. Note among the many photos of 
Victoria how rarely she smiles. Com- 
pare the idealized portraits of her with 
the realistic photos in the book. 

2. Call for reports which describe a 
few of the reigns immediately preceding 
Victoria’s. Victoria R. explains the line of 
accession clearly. Emphasize the corrup- 
tions and ineptitudes of the reigns of 
George III and George IV. 

3. ‘Read aloud the brilliant sketch of 
Lord Melbourne in Lytton Strachey’s 


Modern makeup techniques transform 
actress Julie Harris from young 
queen, below, to gray-haired old 
woman with many chins and puffy 
cheeks, as shown above right. 


Queen Victoria. Discuss the relationship 
of an English prime minister to the 
queen. Invite thumbnail biographies of 
some of the main characters in the play. 

4. Point out to students that “Vic- 
torian” also standard of 
conduct during Victoria’s reign. It was 
marked by prudishness and bigotry, but 
also by duty, industry, thrift, piety, and 
domesticity. Ask them to look for evi- 
dence of these qualities in “Victoria 
Regina.” 


AFTER THE TELECAST 


1. Why did Victoria’s mother shield 
the young princess from the outside 
world? What later events showed con- 
sequences of this sheltered life? How 
much freedom should parents give chil- 
dren, anyway? 

2. Victoria wrote in one of her 
diaries that she was unwilling “to be 
made to do anything.” Where in the 
teleplay is this headstrong nature shown? 
How did the death of Albert alter the 
appearance and actions of Victoria? 

3. What feelings of the British peo- 
ple for their sovereign are revealed? 
Compare these feelings with those of 
the American people toward the Presi- 
dent. 

4. Explain how Prince Albert’s words 
“To do something that shall be worth 
doing”—exemplified his life. When did 
Victoria rely on his judgment? Why was 
she at first reluctant to let Albert as- 
sume responsibility? 


suggests a 


ADVERTISEMENT 


5. How well does Albert meet the 
six conditions thought to be necessary 
for a husband of Victoria, as set forth 
by Lord Melbourne early in the tele 
play? (He must be of royal blood, 
Protestant, young, know English and 
English ways, not meddle in politics 
and have health.) 

6. How is Dr. Clark made to look 
foolish or incompetent? Lytton Strachey 
suggests that if it hadn’t been for the 
consulting doctors, led by Dr. Clark, 
Albert might have weathered his illness. 

7. What was the Crimean War about? 
Is there any parallel with events of 
today? What does Lord Beaconsfield 
predict about England’s future in the 
Middle East? What events in 
years have altered England’s role there? 

8. What crisis with America 
during the Civil War? How was it 
solved? Could the Berlin with 
Russia be solved the same way? 

9. In the teleplay, how do we learn 
of events happening off-stage? Why did 
the writer end the acts where he did? 


RELATED ACTIVITIES 


1. Ask pupils to report on the Great 
Exhibition of 1851, and have some con- 
struct a model Crystal Palace. Many 
will enjoy reading about England’s pres- 
ent royal family in Marion Crawford’s 
The Little Princesses. 

2. Study such writers of the period 
as Scott, Bronte, Eliot, Dickens, Brown- 
ing, Carlyle, and Tennyson. In what 
ways do their works reflect the Vic- 
torian Age? Have students read such 
appropriate selections as “The Charge 
of the Light Brigade.” 

3. Other useful references include 
Lytton Strachey’s Eminent Victorians. 
Hector Bolitho’s The Reign of Queen 
Victoria, Robert A. Rosenbaum’s Earn- 
est Victorians, and Letters of Queen 
Victoria. ~STANLEY SOLOMON 
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for this week’s issue of 


Senior Scholastic 


WHAT'S IN THIS ISSUE 


> National Affairs Feature: How're 
They Going to Keep "Em Down on the 
Farm ... After Reapportionment? (p. 8) 


> World § Affairs Feature: 
Needs and Resources (p. 12) 


Europe's 


> Forum Topic of the Week: Foreign 
Aid to “Sometime Friends”? (p. 10) 


> March of Events: World and Nation- 
al News in Review (p. 21) 


> Mid-Term Review Test (p. 25) 


Reapportionment 


American History, Problems of Democracy, 


Government 


Digest of the Article 


As the U. S. population has shitted 
from a rural majority to an urban ma- 
jority, the distribution of seats in state 
legislatures has grown progressively 
more unbalanced in terms of the shift. 

City Tennessee have 
brought their case before the U. S. Su- 
Court in an effort to end the 
domination of Tennessee politics by 
rural voters. A ruling by the Supreme 
Court could affect comparable appor- 
tionment problems in other states. 

City voters in states where they are 
under-represented hold that a dispro- 
portionate amount of their tax money 
goes to rural areas. Also, a minority of 
the population is permitted to wield a 
disproportionate amount of _ political 
Rural defenders contend that 
city politics are corrupt and they do 
not want to turn over control of the 
state to this “machine” element. 

Some political scientists say 
malapportionment weakened the 
American system of federalism. City 
voters are turning increasingly to the 
federal government rather than state 
government for solution to problems. 
It may also be that rural control of 
state legislators has affected member- 
ship in the House of Representatives, 
since Congressional reapportionment is 
controlled by state legislatures. 


voters mn 


preme 


power. 


that 
has 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 

To help students understand the sig 
nificance of reapportionment as it re- 
lates to the power of city and rural 
voters; and to consider, also, the impact 
of reapportionment on our state and 
federal governments. 


Assignment 


1. Explain the following 
terms: (a) reapportionment; (b) group 
or block voting; (c) rural voters. 

2. The appeal of city voters in Ten- 
nessee to the U. S. Supreme Court in a 
matter involving reapportionment has 
implications for voters in many other 
states. Explain. 

3. City voters who are under-repre- 
sented in state legislatures have good 
reasons for demanding  reapportion- 
ment. Rural voters defend the existing 
distribution of legislative seats for 
reasons which they regard as equally 
good. Discuss. 


each of 
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SENIOR SCHOLASTIC’S 1961-62 
EDITORIAL ADVISORY BOARD 


Mr. Clair Abbott, Vice-Principal, Boone High 
School, Boone, lowa 

Mrs. Hazel Gee, Curriculum Director, Florence 
Public Schools, Florence, South Carolina 

Miss Eloise C. Keebler, Curriculum Director, 
Fulton County Schools, East Point, Georgia 

Reverend Francis A. Quinn, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Catholic Schools, San Francisco, 
California 

Mr. Charles W. Sheffield, Chairman, Social 
Studies Department, Wyandotte High School, 
Kansas City, Kansas 


Motivation 


People who have lived in a neighbor- 
hood or community for a long time 
sometimes feel that new families who 
move in are outsiders. What do you 
think should be done to make such 
changes pleasant for all 
cerned? 


more con- 


Pivotal Questions 


1. What similarity do you see be- 
tween changes in a community and 
population shifts within a state that 
affect representation in the legislature? 
To what extent, if any, is reapportion- 
ment a problem in our state? 

2. If you were a city voter in a state 
where cities were under-represented in 
the state legislature, why might you 
urge reapportionment? 

3. How have rural voters and legis- 
lators answered the demand for reap- 
portionment in some states? 

4. Even if there is a need for reap- 
portionment in some states, it is no 
business of the federal government to 


TIPS FOR TEACHERS 


interpretation. 





What do the results of the Mid-Term Review Test mean? In this issue of 
Senior Scholastic, we have included a two-page Mid-Term Review Test 
(pages 25-26). There are a total of 45 objective type questions, including 
multiple choice, matching, and completion. We have included content on 
national and world affairs, and simple skills in map, chart, and cartoon 


Since the test was announced in last week’s issue, some of you may 
have advised pupils to look through back issues in preparation for the 
test. It is, of course, possible and even desirable to hand out the maga- 
zines and have pupils take the Mid-Term Review Test without warning. 

In studying the results, we suggest that you raise the following ques- 
tions: How have your students done on the map, chart, and cartoon ques- 
tions? Have they answered all of them correctly? Have they identified at 
least seven of the ten leaders in Part III? Which of the questions on na- 
tional and world affairs did most of the class get wrong? 

These are a few of the questions that will pop into your mind as you 
study the results. To know the answers to these questions about test results 
is to suggest the remedial approach you may want to follow. The results will 
indicate to some extent whether your students have the knowledge of cur- 
rent affairs that we can expect of moderately informed citizens, and 
whether they have mastered some of the important social studies skills. 


—H.L.H. 
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bring about a change. De you agree? 
Justify your viewpoint. 
Application 

What difference does it make to you 
whether shifts in the state’s population 
bring about shifts in representation in 
the state’s legislature? 


Things to Do 


If students are vague about the im- 
portance of reapportionment as a polit- 
ical issue in your state, assign a su- 
perior student to research the problem 
in the press or have him interview 


several local politicians on the prob- 
lem. He can report to the class. 


Europe’s Needs (p. 12) 
World History, Economics 
Digest of the Article 

This special feature has been pre- 
pared by the editors of Scholastic Mag- 
azines from the comprehensive new 
survey made by the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund, a foundation for research 
and education on economic matters. 
(Findings of the survey have been 
published in a new 1,178-page volume, 
Europe’s Needs and Resources, which 
may be purchased in bookstores or di- 
rectly from the Twentieth Century 
Fund, 41 East 70th St., New York, 
N. Y., $12.) 

The 18 Western European nations 
boast a total population larger than 
that of the U. S. or U.S. S. R., and a 
gross national output larger than So- 
viet Russia’s. Although the Western 
European countries have differed great- 
ly in economic progress since the end 
of World War II, the new survey of 
the Twentieth Century Fund on which 
we have based this article points out 
that most of the people “live better 
than ever before.” 

Western Europe’s economic growth 
is explained, in part, by the stimulus 
ot U. S. Marshall Plan aid, investment 
in new machinery, curbing of cartels 
which limited output, and increased 
demand for consumer goods. Although 
few of the countries are capitalistic to 
the same degree as the U. S., there is 
still plenty of room for private enter- 
prise. 

As incomes rise in Western Europe, 
more money is spent on household 
goods, transportation, health, and edu- 
cation. The housing shortage continues. 
Most of the countries have large health 
insurance programs. 

Although Western Europe is not 
richly endowed with natural resources, 
it has made good use of its natural 
wealth. The weekly output of workers 
is greater than the monthly output of 
most workers in Latin America, Asia, 
and Africa. But average productivity 
is still less than a third as large as that 
of the U. S. 


COMING UP 


in Future Issues 


November 15, 1961 
> The first article in an important new series: 
What You Should Know About Communism— 
and Why 
>» World Affairs Feature: New Light on the 
Middle East Oil Sheikdoms 
>» National Affairs Feature: Who Says Crime 
Doesn't Pay? 
> Forum Topic: Should a Secretary for Urban 
Affairs Be Added to the President's Cabinet? 


Because many schools take a Thanksgiving 
“break” there will be no 
November 22 issue. This in no way detracts 


in November, 


from the total number of issues (15) in your 
first semester subscription. 


November 29, 1961 
> World Affairs Feature: Tiny Albanio Stirs 
a Big Red Headache 
> Notional Affairs Feature: Automation, How 
Fast Is It Moving—and Where? 
>» Forum Topic: The Moral Dilemma of Fallout 
Shelters 


December 6, 1961 
>» World Affairs Feature: The High Stakes in 
South Viet Nam 
> National Affairs Feature: New Directions 
in Both Public and Private Power 


Topics subject to change in the event of 
late news developments 











Foreign commerce plays a much 
greater role in Western Europe's econ- 
omy than it does in the U. S. economy. 
The Common Market founded in 1957 
has been successful in boosting trade. 
It is not unlikely that membership will 
be expanded to include Britain and 
other Western European countries. 
Aim 

To help students evaluate the extent 
ot Western Europe’s economic recov- 
ery since World War II and to consider 
the significance of this development. 


Assignment 


1. Explain each of the following 
terms: (a) gross national product; (b) 
private consumption per person; (c) 
cartel. 

2. Indicate briefly three _ factors 
which help to explain Western Eu- 
rope’s great economic growth since the 
end of World War IL. 

3. Western Europe has made much 
of its limited natural resources. Dis- 
cuss. 

4. International trade is vital to 
Western Europe’s economic growth 
and it is doing something about en- 
couraging such trade. Explain. 


Discussion Questions 

1. What difference does it make to 
us whether Western Europe is pros- 
perous? 

2. Economic growth among coun- 
tries in Western Europe is uneven. 


5-T 


What do you think is meant by that 
statement? (Invite discussion of differ- 
ing conditions in various countries. ) 

3. Western Europe may not be rich 
in natural resources, but it has made 
the most of what it has. Do you agree? 
Justify your viewpoint. 

4. It may be that Western Europe 
has learned an economic lesson by 
studying the relationship between po- 
litical boundaries and commerce in the 
United States. Why? (Invite discus- 
sion of various European plans for re- 
ducing tariff barriers, especially the 
Common Market.) 


Things to Do 

1. Use the charts and graphs in the 
article to help develop social studies 
skills. 

2. Utilize part of your bulletin 
board for news of economic develop- 
ments in Western Europe. A commit- 
tee can be responsible for collecting 
and posting. 


Foreign Aid (p. 10) 
American History, World History, Economics 

In our Forum Topic of the Week, we 
present arguments on both sides of the 
question: “Should the U. S. continue 
to aid nations which ally themselves 
with the Soviets on major international 
issues?” 

Aim 

To help students evaluate the argu 
ments for and against limiting our for 
eign aid to nations friendly to us on 
major international issues. 

Discussion Questions 

1. We have extended foreign aid to 
such Communist countries as Poland 
and Yugoslavia. How has this aid been 
justified? Should we continue to extend 
aid to these countries? Defend 
position. 

2. What do you think President Ken- 
nedy had in mind when he said that in 
administering foreign aid, “we should 
give great attention to those na- 
tions who have our view of the wo 
crisis ? Should we, in your opinion, 
withdraw aid from countries that op- 
pose us on major international issues? 


Why? 


your 





Answers to Mid-Term Test 
(See pages 25-26) 

I. Understanding a Chart: a-274,000; b- 
602,000; c-pleasure; d-23,000; e-17 per 
cent. 

Il. World Affairs: a-3; b-4; c-4; d-4; e-1; 
f-3; g-2; h-1; i-4; j-5. 

III. Leaders at Home and Abroad: a-8: 
b-12; c-11; d-6; e-2; f-7; g-4; h-9; i-10; j-3. 

IV. Map Reading: a-Equator; 2-Bolivia; 
c-mountainous; d-northeast; e-750 
(between 700 and 800). 

V. National Affairs: a-3; b-1; c-1; d-4; 
e-4; f-4; g-1; h-5; i-2; j-2. 

VI. Interpreting a Cartoon: a-F; h-F: c- 
T: d-NS; e-T. 


miles 
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NEWS 





(Continued from page 2-T) 


compress high school and accelerate 
college programs for young women. 

At the College Board business ses- 
sion, a resolution was passed omitting 
the present Social Studies Test starting 
in 1962-63. In its place will be two 
tests: one centering on American his- 
tory, with some coverage of American 
government, economics, and social de- 
velopments; the other emphasizing 
European history but including ques- 
tions on non-European cultures. The 
former will be called “American History 
and Social Studies”; the latter, “Euro- 
pean History and World Cultures.” 


How to Say It 


The New York City Board of Super- 
intendents has approved the report of 
its Committee to Study Objectionable 
Terms. The report lists a series of terms 
so negative in approach that they might 
effective communication — be- 
tween home and school. 

For example, suppose a parent in a 
slum area came to class for a confer- 
ence with the teacher, and asked, “Why 
is my child not reading up to grade?” 
The New York committee says this is 
the wrong thing to say: 

“We have this problem with many 
low-income children. They haven't the 
advantages such as books in the home, 


destroy 
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HOTEL 
ngton 
DRIVE-IN GARAGE 
AIR CONDITICNING - TV 
No parking 
problems at 
Albany's largest 
hotel... with 
Albany’‘s only drive-in 
gorage. You'll like the com- 


fort and convenience, too! 
Family rates. Cocktail lounge. 


136 STATE STREET 
opposite state capiton GV) 
See your friendly travel agent. 





Busy Teachers 
Would you like to cut grade-averaging time 
in half? GLANCE-A-GRADE will do that 
for you. Can be used for 2 to 15 percentage 
grades. Price $1.00 per copy. 
LEE GOOCH 
Box 202-S, Hernando, Mississippi 


Mississi ppi teachers add 3% sale tax 
oe 


and they are handicapped further by 
the cultural deprivations characteristic 
of a depressed neighborhood. We are 
exerting every effort to make up for this 
cultural lag, but our budget limits the 
amount we can do. Considering every- 
thing, we believe vour child is doing as 
well as can be expected.” 

This is the preferred way to say it, 
according to the committee: 

“The reasons for this are many and 
different for every child. I would be 
guessing if I tried to tell you the rea- 
sons. We do know many things that 
affect reading, but what is more im- 
portant is this—what can we do to im- 
prove the situation? The chances are 
that your child is capable of doing fa 
better than at present. Like many chil- 
dren, he got off to a slow start, but. . . 
he shows signs of greater ability than 
his present below-grade work indicates. 
We have to keep encouraging him to 
read and give him more and more op- 
portunities to do so. This means not 
only at school, but at home and through 
the public library—newspapers, maga- 
zines and books. This may not be easy, 
but I’m sure we both agree that it’s 
worth all the effort it takes. Most of all, 
your child needs to know what he can 
do better. If both of us, the home and 
school, keep working together, we'll 
have your child on the way to his prop- 
er work level.” 

The committee has compiled a list 
of words to be avoided in discussing 
certain matters with parents. “What 
must be done,” says the committee, “is 
(to) choose language which indicates 
understanding without pity, paternal- 
ism, or inadvertently, scorn and dis- 
taste.” It offers substitute words or 
phrases. 

For example, a slum should not be 
called a slum. It’s an “older, more 
overcrowded area.” A family isn’t a 
“welfare case,” but one “that receives 
temporary assistance so that it may 
manage better during a difficult peri- 
od.” As for culturally deprived chil- 
dren, they should now be referred to 
as children “whose experiences, gen- 
erally speaking, have been limited to 
their immediate environment.” As for 
the “CRMD” kids (children with re- 
tarded mental development) it is sug- 
gested that they be referred to as “chil- 
dren whose educational needs can be 
met by special measures such as smaller 
classes, teachers especially trained for 
this work, and a program of work which 
will challenge but not defeat these 
children.” 

And there are no longer “disadvan- 
taged” kids. They are now children 
“having a likelihood for good intellec- 
tual development,” or children “with 
untapped potential.” 

The report also lists objectionable 
phrases “intended to be complimentary, 
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but which imply a race-related attri- 
bute.” Among these: “Negroes naturally 
have rhythm,” “thrifty as a Scotsman,” 
“smart as a Jew,” and “aren't colored 
children cute?” 

Under the heading of general public 
relations, the report frowns on the idea 
of teachers using a foreign language in 
the presence of a parent so he can't 
understand what’s being said. It also 
questions the use of the phrase, “You're 
getting emotional” to a parent—even 
if he is. 

As for children who are brought to 
the school by bus (this refers to areas 
where school lines have been redrawn 
to permit students in older, more over- 
crowded areas to attend schools in bet- 
ter neighborhoods), they should not be 
called “bussed children.” (This implies 
they belong to an out-group, and is 
resented. ) 

Whether all this will have the de- 
sired effect on New York parents re- 
mains to be seen. Elementary teachers, 
for years, have tried to group pupils 
within the class by dozens of difficult 
methods. But as one seven-year-old re- 
cently reported home: “I’m a_ blue 
bird and Mary’s a sparrow. The spar- 
rows are the dumb kids.” 


Cite Weaknesses 


The New England Association of 
Teachers of English recently asked 225 
“critic teachers” in New England sec- 
ondary schools what were the chief 
weaknesses among practice-teachers 
and beginning teachers of English. 

Six areas were listed on the ques- 
tionnaire: speech, grasp of grammar, 
ability to teach grammar, ability to 
teach writing, ability to teach reading, 
and ability to teach literature. Among 
the 120 who responded (New Hamp- 
shire was not represented), the area of 
grammar instruction was cited as weak- 
est. Second weakest was “grasp of 





Do You Have Six Years 
of the Social Studies? 


If your school requires 6 years 
of the social studies, grades 7 
through 12, will you let us know 
by means of letter or postcard so 
that we may use the information 
in constructing a survey we plan 
to make for the purpose of improv- 
ing Scholastic Magazines’ services 
to these schools? Please address 
your message to Executive Editor, 
Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y., 
giving your name and school and 
address. Your participation will be 
greatly appreciated. 


Jack K. LIPPERT 
Executive Editor 
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grammar”; third weakest “ability to 
teach writing’; and fourth weakest 
“ability to teach reading.” 

The “ability to teach literature” ap- 
pears to be strong—“or at least not 
weak.” But the New England group 
cautions that accompanying comments 
indicate that most beginning teachers 
need to distinguish between how they 
were taught literature in college and 
how it might best be taught in the 
secondary school.” 

Strongest point among new English 
teachers: their speech. 


Don’t Miss... 


like it or not! 


Public Papers of the Presidents: 
Harry S. Truman, 1945 (U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 668 pages, cloth- 
bound, $5.50). The annual volumes for 
the Eisenhower years have all been 
published, and early next year the series 
on the Kennedy Administration will 
start to come off the presses. This first 
volume in the Truman series is fasci- 
nating history at its best. For here are 
all of his speeches, press conferences, 
and public statements as President in 
1945. Here is his first statement after 
taking the oath of office, his address to 
Congress following Roosevelt’s death, 
his warning to the Germans against 
mishandling American prisoners-of-war, 
his address to the San Francisco con- 
ference which created the United 
Nations, his report on the Potsdam con- 
ference, the announcement of the 
dropping of the first A-bomb, V-E 
Day, V-J] Day, etc. A must for your 
high school library —highly recom- 
mended for your own bookshelf. Write 
Supt. of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 


Educators Guide to Free Social Stud- 
ies Materials, available from Educators 
Progress Service, Randolph, Wis. Price 
is $6.75 for this first edition of infor- 
mation on films, filmstrips, slides, tapes, 
scripts, other free social] studies ma- 
terials. 

Children’s Books to Enrich the So- 
cial Studies, published by the National 
Council for the Social Studies. An- 
notated bibliography of books available 
for use in elementary grades. Available 
for $2.50 from the council at 1201 Six- 
teenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


In Brief 


Massachusetts ETV station WGBH- 
TV will begin a series on the ideology 
and policies of world communism start- 
ing Nov. 13. The programs, aimed at 
high school juniors and seniors, will de- 
vote five half-hour programs to the 
subject. 


PVernon R. Alden, associate dean of 
Harvard’s Graduate School of Business, 
is new. president of Ohio Univ. 


Harold Clapp, Chairman of the Board 
of the Council for Basic Education, 
died Sept. 3 in Grinnell, lowa. He was 
professor of Romance languages at 
Grinnell College. 


PNew Jersey's State Department of 
Education is making a pilot study of 
school dropouts. 


>The magazine Better Homes and Gar- 
dens has announced the winners of its 
“Action in Education” awards for school 
improvement. Top honors were won 
by Weed, Calif., where citizens volun- 
teered labor and equipment to clear 
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land for a new junior college; to De- 
troit, Mich. (Elsie M. Beck and the 
scheol system’s social- studies depart- 
ment) for a textbook on Labor Manage- 
ment Dynamics; and to North Carolina, 
where Gov. Terry Sanford won legisla- 
tive approval for a one-third state in- 
crease in school spending. 


>Twenty-four years ago, James Phinney 
Baxter 3d became president of Wil- 
liams College. His first class was a 
course in U.S. foreign relations. He 
found a lone junior honor student as his 
pupil—one John E. Sawyer. Last month, 
on the 24th anniversary of that meeting, 
Baxter and Sawyer met again. Baxter 
was retiring—and Sawyer was taking his 
place as new president of Williams. 


An Invitation to Our 
Annual Thanksgiving Parties 


at the Conventions of 


The National Council 
of Teachers of English 


The National Council 
for the Social Studies 


November 23-25, 1961 


Teachers who are subscribers in classroom quantities to any of the 


Scholastic family of magazines, chairmen of English or Social Studies 


departments in those high schools using classroom quantities, or Teen 
Age Book Club, Campus Book Club, or Arrow Book Club sponsors 


are cordially invited to these annual social events. 


ENGLISH COUNCIL 
(Reception and Buffet Supper) 
Warwick Hotel 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
November 23 (Thurs. ) 
5:15-7:15 P.M. 


R.8.V. P. 


SOCIAL STUDIES COUNCIL 
(Reception and Buffet Supper) 
Morrison Hotel 
Chicago, Ill. 
November 23 (Thurs.) 


5:30-7:30 P.M. 


(Please send acceptance form as soon as possible. Your 
guest card for one admission will be mailed to you 


before the conventions. Acceptances must be received 


by November 15.) 
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SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 33 West 42d Street, New York 36, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: 


I accept with pleasure Scholastic’s invitation to the annual Thanks- 


giving party. I plan to attend the 


—) National Council for the Social Studies convention 
(0 National Council of Teachers of English convention 


Name__ 





School 





Home Address 





City__ 


Zone 


State__ . on 





] use: [D Sr. Scholastic (] World Week [ Jr. Scholastic F) NewsTime 
Cj Practical English [ Literary Cavaleade [] News Explorer [1] News 
Trails [) News Ranger [) News Pilot [ other — 9S 

I sponsor: [) Teen Age Book Club [j Arrow Book Club [] Campus 


Book Club. 
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Program Notes on 
Selected Radio-TV Features 





ook and 
isten 


EDITED BY PEGGY DILTS 








All times shown are current in Eastern Zone 
Programs subject to change. Check local sta- 
tions before assigning programs to students. 


COMEDY 


Wed., Nov. 8, 7:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The 
Alvin Show: “Alvin Meets Fancy.” Al- 
vin is smitten by a pretty young girl 
who ignores him when David Seville 
and the chipmunks visit a seaside re- 
sort; Clyde Crashcup invents the trom- 
bone, but discovers he forgot to invent 
music first 

8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) The Joey Bishop 
Show: “Back In Your Own Backyard.” 
Joey strikes oil while digging for a 
swimming pool 

9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Mrs. G. Goes to 
College: “The Baby Affair.” Sarah 
causes a family crisis when she tries 
to apply what she learned in child 
psychology from a book 

Fri., Nov. 10, 8:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) The 
Hathaways: “Candy's Tonsils.” Baby 
chimp taces surgery unless she can be 
coaxed into taking medicine prescribed 
by her pediatrician 

8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) The Flintstones: 
“The Little White Lie.” Fred has to ex- 
plain poker winnings to Wilma, who 
thought he went to visit a sick friend. 

9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Father of the 
Bride: “The Guest List.” Though all 
concerned agree the wedding should be 
small, guest list keeps growing until Kay 
and Buckley are on point of eloping 

Sat., Nov. 11, 8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Leave 
It to Beaver: “Wally’s Weekend Job.” 
Eddie Haskell decides to “get even” 
when Wally beats him out for a soda 
jerk job 

Sun., Nov. 12, 8:30 p.m. 
54, Where Are You? “Gypsy Curse.” 
Maureen Stapleton appears as gypsy 
who puts curse on Officer Toody 

9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Jack Benny 
Show: Jack lures Jimmy Stewart and 
his wife Gloria out with the promise 
of an evening at the theater—but the 
party ends instead at a madcap auction 

Tues., Nov. 14, 8:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Bach- 
elor Father: ‘The House at Smuggler’s 
Cove.” Bentley Gregg (John Forsythe) 
spends the night in a haunted house 

8:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Dick Van 
Dyke Show: Rob invites an old army 
buddy to dinner and finds him going 
through Laura’s jewelry 


DRAMA 


Fri., Nov. 10, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The 
Twilight Zone: “Death’s Head Revis- 
ited.” Joseph Schildkraut stars as 
Becker, a ghost with a very special 
haunt in the strange story of a Nazi of- 
ficer’s return to Dachau 

Sat., Nov. 11, 8:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The 
Defenders: “The Trial of Jenny Scott.” 
Mary Fickett and Pat Hingle star in 
drama about a woman accused of mur- 
dering her husband. 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Saturday Night 
at the Movies: “Halls of Montezuma,” 
starring Richard Widmark, Jack Pa- 
lance, Richard Boone. 

Sun., Nov. 12, 7:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Walt 
Disney’s Wonderful World of Color: 
“The Light In the Forest,” part one of 
two-part pioneer-adventure story. Fess 
Parker, Jessica Tandy, Wendell Corey, 
Joanne Dru, James MacArthur star in 


(NBC-TV) Car 


drama about a white youth raised by 
the Delaware Indians who returns to 
his own people against his will as part 
of a peace treaty. 

9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The General 
Electric Theater: “Star Witness.” Bar- 
bara Stanwyck stars as famed actress 
whose efforts to defend her daughter 
accused of murder are met head-on by 
a crusading district attorney. 

9:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Bus Stop: Jo- 
seph Cotton, Tuesday Weld, Cary Lock- 
wood, Buddy Ebsen in “Cherie,” TV 
adaptation of William Inge’s prize- 
winning Broadway play, “Bus Stop.” 


Carol Lynley and James MacArthur 
star in “The Light in the Forest’’ on 
Walt Disney’s Wonderful World of 
Color, Sun., Nov. 12, 7:30 p.m. NBC-TV. 


(Originally scheduled for last week.) 
Mon., Nov. 13, 8:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Win- 
dow on Main Street: “Editor’s Daugh- 
ter.” Novelist Brooks is asked, “How 
do you know when you're in love?” by 
teen-age daughter of editor Ramsey. 

10:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Ben Casey: “A 
Few Brief Lines for Dave.” Dr. Casey 
is forced to use bullying tactics with a 
malingering woman patient and a fear- 

ridden resident surgeon. 

Tues., Nov. 14, 10:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Al- 
coa Premier: “Family Outing.” One of 
six astronauts waits to hear who has 
been chosen to take the first manned 
space flight. Play stars Nancy Olson, 
Lin McCarthy. 

Wed., Nov. 15, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The 
United States Steel Hour: “Man on the 
Mountaintop.” Cliff Robertson stars as 
a brilliant young man, once a child 
prodigy, who retreats from all social 
contact because of demands made upon 
him by an unthinking father. Cast in- 
cludes Paul McGrath, Salome Jens. 


MUSIC AND ARTS 


Wed., Nov. 8, 9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Perry 
Como’s Kraft Music Hall: Tom Bosley, 
star of “Fiorello,” joins Perry in hour 
of music and variety. 

Thurs., Nov. 9, 10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Sing 
Along With Mitch: “The Prop Show.” 
Props rather than scenery are used to 


convey ideas in song. 
Fri., Nov. 10, 7:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Inter- 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


national Showtime: Don Ameche hosts 
Circus Krone from Wilhelmshaven, 
Germany. 

9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Bell Telephone 
Hour: “The Music of Richard Rodgers.” 
Ray Bolger is host to Dolores Gray, 
Martha Wright, Howard Keel, Helen 
Gallagher, and cast members of Broad- 
way hit, “The Sound of Music.” 

Sun., Nov. 12, 10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Du 
Pont Show of the Week: “The Wonder- 
ful World of Toys.” Harpo Marx, Carol 
Burnett, Edie Adams, Merv Griffin star 
in a musical-variety-drama about the 
toys of children down through history. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 


Wed., Nov. 8, 6:30 a.m. (NBC-TV) Con- 
tinental Classroom: Course in “Ameri- 
can Government” taught by Dr. Peter 


Odegard. 

10:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) David Brink- 
ley’s Journal: Cocoa Beach revisited; a 
look at toys; a Russian spy in America. 

Sat., Nov. 11, 12:00 noon (NBC-TV) Up- 
date: Robert Abernathy and teen-age 
reporters present news aimed at junior 
and senior high school students. 

Sun., Nov. 12, 3:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Adlai 
Stevenson Reports: Stevenson’s guest 
this week is Prime Minister Jawaharlal 
Nehru of India. 

6:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Twentieth 
Century: “Guerrilla!” Documentary shot 
by 20th Century camera crews at Ft. 
Bragg, N.C., Okinawa, Vietnam. Shows 
training of U.S. Army special forces 
charged with responsibility for uncon- 
ventional warfare to meet the challenge 
of infiltration and guerrilla warfare 
by the Communists. 

Tues., Nov. 14, 10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) The 
Face of Spain. Chet Huntley narrates 
documentary about work, life, leisure 
of today’s Spaniards. 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 


Wed., Nov. 8, 6:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Conti- 
nental Classroom: “Contemporary Math- 
ematics.” (Repeat from last semester.) 

1:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The College of 
the Air: “The New Biology.” 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Wed., Nov. 8, 8:00 am. (CBS-TV) Cap- 
tain Kangaroo: This week’s visitors in- 
clude: Nov. 9, A burro, turkey, and dog 
Beebe. Nov. 10: Ducks, two skunks. 
Nov. 11: Illusionist Riciardi. Nov. 13: 
Golden pheasant, puppies. Nov. 14: Por- 
cupine, screech owl. Nov. 15: Angora 
rabbit, gopher, turtle. 

Sat., Nov. 11, 9:30 a.m. (NBC-TV) Pip the 
Piper: “Secret Letter.” Pip seeks aid of 
Miss Merrynote and Mr. Leader in ex- 
plaining a mysterious letter. 

12:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) My Friend 
Flicka: “The Whip.” Ken McLaughlin 
uses kindness to train a wild stallion 
when the horse, driven wild with fear 
after being whipped by a professional 
trainer, stomps a man. 

12:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Watch Mr. Wiz- 
ard: “How Acid Is It?” Irene and Mr. 
Wizard guess the acidity. of kitchen 
chemicals and then test them. 

Sun., Nov. 12, 7:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Dennis 
the Menace: “The 50,000th Customer.” 
Dennis has good intentions when he of- 
fers to help Mr. Wilson win a contest 
to become the 50,000th customer at the 
local drugstore. 

Mon., Nov. 13, 8:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Na- 
tional Velvet: “The Outsider.” Laurie 
helps erase self-pity of a blind boy. 


FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


The 11th Annual Survey of Children’s 
Programs published by the National As- 
sociation for Better Radio and Television 
is available for 25 cents from the Nation- 
al Association for Better Radio and Tele- 
vision, 882 Victoria Ave., Los Angeles 5, 
Calif. This survey reviews and rates TV 
and radio programs which have been de- 
signed for children’s viewing. 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester 











